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THE LANGUAGE OF ANIMALS. 


‘* Sie sprechen eine Sprache 
Die ist so reich, so schon ; 
Doch keiner der Philologen 
Kann diese Sprache verstehn.”’ 


T is an old belief that animals, and even plants, talk to each 
other, and that men can freely understand and answer them. 
But this belief, born of that primitive communism which makes the “a 
whole world kin, is gradually dispelled by a more exact observation : 
of nature ;and men, beginning to draw the line more sharply between 
; themselves and the lower creatures, are fain to confess that they 
4 understand the beast language no longer, though they cling to the 
3 idea that the faculty is still enjoyed by a few, either as a natural 
gift or an acquired accomplishment. Sometimes with a peculiar 
fitness this antique lore is the special attribute of simple folk, as 
fools or children, who reflect the mental state of a bygone age. 
A modern poet can still ask the children to 
‘* Whisper in my ear 
What the birds and the winds are singing 
In your sunny atmosphere,” 
as if the kingdom of nature, like the kingdom of heaven, were 
hidden from the wise and prudent and revealed unto babes.' 
1 “ Ut non alius fere sit aditus ad regnum hominis, quod fundatur in scientiis 
quam ad regnum coelorum, in quod, nisi sub persona infantis, intrare non datur.” 


Bacon, Novum Organum, i. 68, 
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Combating the practice of killing animals for food, Porphyry 
argues that they are reasonable creatures and speak a language 
which differs from that of men only in this, that whereas human 
language is regulated by human laws, the language of the beasts is 
bound by no rules save those imposed by nature and the gods. 
“What though we do not understand the beast language?” he 
asks, “a Greek does not understand a Hindvo; and to a man bred 
in Attica, the Syriac, Thracian, or Scythian tongue is unintelligible, 
and sounds like the croaking and creaking of cranes.” A belief 
like Porphyry’s is still held, on grounds not unlike his, by the 
Indians of Guiana. “In Guiana countless Indian stories, fully be- 
lieved, introduce the sayings of animals ; and though the individual 
Indian knows that he no longer understands the language of the 
beasts and birds around him, yet he attaches but little weight to 
this, in that he is constantly meeting with other Indians of one or 
other of the many alien tribes which surround him, who speak 
languages at least as unintelligible to him as are those of birds or 
beasts ; and in that, as he is fully persuaded, he constantly hears 
the peaiman [medicine-man] still converse with birds and beasts.”* 

When the language of the beasts is thus a foreign tongue to 
man, the ideas he has of it are naturally vague. Sometimes he 
seems to think that all animals speak the same speech, sometimes 
that the speech of birds differs from that of beasts, sometimes that 
each species of animal has its own distinct language. The last was 
perhaps Porphyry’s notion, for according to him some races of men 
have a natural aptitude for the language of certain animals ; the 
Arabs, he said, understand crows, the Etruscans eagles‘ A Syrian 
story’ specially mentions the bear language and the lion language ; 
@ young man understands and converses in both, and acts as inter- 
preter between the lions and the daughter of the elfin-king, who, 
brought to be the bride of the lion-prince, does not understand the 
lion language. When a bear asks the youth how he learned the 
bear language, he answers “ By the grace of God.” In ancther 
Syrian tale® a chief's daughter has been swallowed by a shark ; and 
a fish, who had been swallowed by the shark at the same time, is 
questioned as to the girl’s fate by a Mahommedan doctor of law 
who understands the language of fish. A Swabian story’ tells how 


_ ® Porphyry, De abstinentia, iii., 3. 
3 Im Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana, p. 352. 
4 De Abst., iii. 4, , 
5 Prym und Socin, Syrische Sagen wid Miihrchen (Gottingen, 1881) no, xxx. 
6 Tb., no, xxiv. 
7 Birlinger, V dlksthiimliches aus Schwaben i., ‘p. 335. 
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a man understood the language of geese, and from overhear- 
ing a conversation of these birds was able to anticipate their 
attack on a farmer’s crop. In a modern Greek tale from Epirus® 
& poor man goes out-to earn his bread. He comes to a river 
on whose banks the birds twitter and sing. Here he stays 
three years to learn their language. When he has mastered 
it he returns home, and hearing that a certain queen has a toad in 
her body and can get no help from any physician, he goes to see 
what he can do for her, First he speaks in the snake language, 
but the toad makes no answer. Next he tries the frog language ; 
still no response. Lastly he tries the toad language. Immediately 
the toad answers from the queen’s body, and in the course of con- 
versation admits that he dislikes sour things. A dose of vinegar is 
promptly administered to the queen, who is soon rid of the toad. 
The poor man receives a ducat from the grateful monarch. In 
this story it is implied that a knowledge of the bird language 
carries with it a knowledge of the languages of other animals. We 
shall meet the same implication again. 

A knowledge of the language of animals is sometimes ascribed 
to particular persons, legendary or historical. Peter Petrovitch of 
Cracow, a hero of Russian song, talked with the fowls of the air.° 
The Indians say that Menabozho understood the languages of all 
animals.” In a fabulous life of Alexander the Great, written in 
French prose in the fifteenth century, Alexander is represented as 
borne through the air in a glass cage, yoked with eight griffins, and 
he is accompanied by magicians who understand the language of 
birds.” In the Koran’ Solomon is made to say, “O ye folk! we 
have been taught the speech of birds ;” and he is supposed to have 
understood, more than the bird language, for, coming with his 


8 Hahn Griechische wnd Albanesische Malurchen, no. 33. 

9 A. Rambaud, La Russie épique, (Paris, 1876), p. 80. 

10 A, Bastian in Zeitschrift f. Ethnologie, i, p. 158. 

11 John Dunlop, History of Fiction (2nd ed., 1816), ii., p. 127 ; id. p. 184 
of F. Liebrecht’s German translation (Berlin, 1851). The prose romance is 
based on two metrical romances, one by Lambert li Tors, the other by Thomas 
of Kent (Dunlop, ii., p. 124). A collection of medieval French metrical 
romances on the history of Alexander (including extracts from Thomas of Kent) 
was lately published from the MSS. by Mr. Paul Meyer, under the title Alex- 
andre le Grand dans la littératwre Frangaise du moyen dge (Paris, 1886). In one 
of them (MS. de la Bibl. Imp., No. 789) Alexander sails through the air in a 
griffin-car, and says (vv. 377 sq.) : 


$* Et sawrai des oisiax com lor est convenant 
Quamt il volent la sus en Vair ki est ardant.” 


12 Oh, xxvii. (vol. ii., p. 190 sq., Palmer's translation). 
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hosts to the valley of the ants, he hears an ant saying, “O ye 
ants ! go into your dwellings, that Solomon and his hosts crush you 
not while they do not perceive,” at which speech the king laughs. 

According to an Arabic legend,” Solomon, reposing in the valley 
between Hebron and Jerusalem, is visited by the angels of the 
winds and the angels that bear ruie over all living things ; by their 
help he summons to his presence animals of every kind, and con- 
verses with them. Moslems still believe that “all kinds of birds, 
and many (if not all) beasts, have a language by which they com- 
municate their thoughts to each other.”"* It was from the Moors 
of Spain that Gerbert, afterwards Pope Sylvester IL, learned the 
meaning of the cries and the flight of birds. For in the Middle 
Ages, Spain, so long the home of Arabian arts and learning, was a 
favourite abode of enchanters; magic was regularly taught at 
Toledo, Salamanca, and Seville. To this day it is hardly possible 
to walk the narrow, winding, desolate streets of Toledo—perched 
like an eagle’s eyrie in proud isolation from the modern world—. 
without falling under the spell of the Middle Ages, and feeling that 
behind these white, silent walls the magician may still be working 
his “ enchantments drear.” 

Grimm has conjectured ” that the elevation of Gerbert to the 
Papal See may have been the origin of a German folk-tale in which 
a boy who has learned the language of animals rises to be Pope. 
The story is only one of a widely-spread group of similar tales, 
which we will now examine. : 

In the case of authors who wrote before the invention of print- 

_ing, scholars are familiar with the process of comparing the various 
manuscripts of a single work, in order, from such a comparison, to 
reconstruct the archetype or original MS. from which the various 
existing MSS. are derived. Similarly in folk-lore, by comparing 
the different versions of a single tale, it may be possible to arrive 
with tolerable certainty at the original story, of which the different 
versions are more or less imperfect and incorrect representations. 





(6. AN Nha DOAN WE WR SRRENME MA Omi bs 2 nde EMR Ne 


13 G, Weil, Biblische Legenden der Muselméamer (Frankfurt, 1845), p. 


225 sqq. ; 

iy Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, I., p. 35. 

15 William of Malmesbury, De gestis regum Anglorum, II., 10, ‘* Ibi quid 
cantus et volatus avium portendit, didicit;” Vincent of Beauvais, Speculum 
Historiale, xxiv., 98 (paraphrasing William of Malmesbury), ‘‘ Ibi didicit et 
cantus avium et volatus mysterisum.” 

16 Sir W. Scott, note on Lay of the Last Minstrel, Canto II. ; Maury, La 
Mazyie et V Astrologie dans V Antiquité et an moyen dge, p. 216. Magic was even 
called scientia Toletana. 

17 Note on Kinder und Hausmihrehen, No. 33. 
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The story of “The Boy who became Pope ” will furmsh us with an 
example of this process of collation in folk-lore. Versions of the 
story are found in a, Italy}* 4, Germany,” ¢, Normandy,” and d, 
Brittany ;*1 and they all belong to what a paleographer would call 
the same family, being undoubtedly derived from one archetype. 
Other versions’ of the same story, differing more or less from the 
preceding and from each other, will be afterwards noticed. 

We will first give the archetype, as restored from a comparison 
of the four versions belonging to the same family. Along with the 
text of the archetype we will give the most important variations 
(where they occur) in the different versions, indicating these versions 
by the letters I. (Italian), G. (German), N. (Norman), and B. 
(Breton). 


The story is that of “The Boy who became Pope, or the Three. 
Languages.” A man has a son whom he sends away to be educated. 
After a time the son returns and is asked what he has learned. He 
replies, “I have learned the language of dogs.”™ He is sent away 
to school again. After a time he again comes back, and is asked 
what he has Jearned. He answers, “ The language of frogs.” He 
is sent away to school again. He returnsa third time, and is asked 
what he has learned. He replies, “The language of birds.” ™ 

The father is angry. He orders*® a man to take the youth into 
a wood and murder him. The intended assassin pities the youth and 
lets him go, but brings as a token to his father the heart of a deer, 
pretending that it is the youth's. 

In his wanderings the youth comes to a dwelling where he is 
received for the night. The dogs bark, and, understanding the 
language of dogs, the youth hears them saying that robbers are 


18 Crane, Popwar Italian Tales, No, xiii. 

19 Grimm, Kinder wnd Hawsmiihrchen, No. 33. 

*0 Fleury, Littérature orale de la Basse-Normandie (Paris, 1883), p, 
123 sqq. 

21 Sebillot, Contes Populaires de la Hanite-Bretagne, 2me Série, No, xxv. 

22 Frogs N.; dogs, frogs, and birds I. (this is simply an abbreviation of 
what follows, the three visits to school being compressed into one, But in I. 
the order of the archetype—viz., dogs, frogs, birds—is preserved both here and 
in what follows). 

23 Dogs N.; birds G. 


25 He orders—pretending that it is the youth’s : omitted in B. 
26 Heart of a dog I. ; eyes and tongue of a deer G. (For bringing back an 
animal’s heart instead of a person’s, cf. Fleury, op. cit, La Fille sans Mains, 
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about to attack the house. He'gives warning to the master of the 
house, and the purpose of the robbers is defeated.” 

He comes to a house where a girl is ill. By understanding 
what the frogs are saying he learns that the girl is ill because she 
has dropped something ® which a frog has got hold of. The lost 
object is rescued from the frog’s mouth, and the girl is made 
well.” 

He goes to Rome with ¢wo® companions whom he has met on 
the way. They hear birds singing on a tree, and the youth under- 
stands the birds to say that one of the three fellow-travellers will 
be made Pope.*! At Rome they find that the Pope is dead, and by 
a certain sign® the youth is recognised as the future Pope and 
elected. 

His father visits him, repents of what he had done, humbles 
himself before his son, receives his pardon, and lives with his son 
henceforward.*® 

There are two other Breton versions of the story, which differ 
more or less from the preceding. ¢. In one called “ Pope Innocent,” 
the son of the King of France predicts that his father will pour 
water for him to wash his hands, and that his mother will offer him 
a towel to dry them with. His parents are angry. A man is 


charged to kill the prince, but lets him go free. Hearing that a 
Pope is about to be elected, he sets out for Rome. He meets two 
monks who are also bound thither, and they go together. On the 
way they have various adventures, which have no parallel in the 


27 In B. the incident of the dogs and the robbers follows that of the girl and 
the frogs, agreeably to the order in which in B. the youth learns the three lan- 
guages. In G, the robbers are omitted, and the dogs bark simply because there 
is a great treasure in the house, and they can have no rest till it is removed. 

28 The holy wafer (host) N. B. ; a crucifix I. (which does not say that a frog 
had got hold of it, but simply that the girl had thrown the crucifix into a 
fountain). 

29 In G. the frog incident is abbreviated to this, that the youth hears and 
understands the croaking of the frogs, and is saddened by what he hears. 

8° Three IJ, In I. he meets these companions after, in N. B. before, the 
adventures with the dogs and frogs. In G. the fellow travellers do not 
appear. 

31 In N. it is only said that what the birds said astonished him, and that he 
kept the secret to himself. But the meaning is plainly as in the text. 

82 In G. two white doves alight on his shoulders ; in I. a dove alights on his 
head ; in B. all the people pass under the bell to see who will be Pope; when 
the youth passes under it, the bell rings. In N.a portion of the sky descends 
on his head. 

33 His father—henceforward omitted in G.; and lives with his son hence- 
forward omitted in N.- 

"84 Méusine, I. (1878), col. 374 sqqg. For some of the parallels which follow I 
am indebted to Dr. Reinhold Kéhler’s notes in Mélusine, I. c. 384, 
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preceding versions, But the incidents of (1) the castle and robbers, 
and (2) the girl and the frogs, and (3) the prediction of the birds, 
all occur, though in (1) the dogs are not mentioned. At Rome 
the prince’s candle takes fire of itself on three successive days, so 
he is elected Pope. His parents come to Rome to get absolution 
for their sin; they fulfil their son’s prediction; he pardons them, 
and they live happily together. | 

J. In another Breton version,® called “The History of Christic, 
who became Pope at Rome,” the boy Christic makes the same pre- 
diction as in the preceding version. A servant is charged to kill 
him, but brings back a dog’s heart instead. Christie has various 
adventures, of which the only one like the preceding is that of the 
robbers, and here the dogs reappear. The test for Pope is the same 
as in the foregoing tale. His parents visit Rome, and the Pope 
washes their feet. 

In neither of these Breton versions is the language of animals 
distinctly mentioned, though a: knowlelge of it is implied in the 
incident of the frogs in the first and perhaps (though less clearly) 
in that of the dogs in the second. 

Further, the general plot of the story occurs in a number of other 
tales. g. In the “ History of the Seven Wise Masters of Rome,’ | 
a certain knight sends his son to be educated by a Master in a far 
country. After seven years the child returned and as he is sitting 
at table with his parents a nightingale sings sweetly. The knight 
mervels at the sweetness of the song and wishes that some one 

55 26. c. 300 sqq. 

56 T have used the Historia calummie wovercalis que septem sapientwm inserib- 
itw (Antwerp, 1490) ; the English translation, reprinted at London, 1688 ; and 
the two old French redactions published by Mr. Gaston Paris (Deux Rédactions 
du Roman des Sept Sages de Rome, publiées par Gaston Paris, Paris, 1876). The 
Historia calumnie novercalis, according to Mr.Paris (preface, p. xi., note) is the 
same text as the Historia septem Sapientum, “avec des changements des noms et la 
suppression de tout ce qui est chrétien.” According to him, the second of the 
French versions is a close translation of the Latin, and the English version is 
made directly or indirectly from the Latin. But the French version is certainly 
not a close translation of the Historia caluwmmvie novercalis so far as I have com- 
pared the two, but differs from it considerably. On the other hand the French 
and English translations (co far as I have compared them) agree with each other 
closely and differ from the Latin ; and as in some of these details where they 
differ from the Latin they agree ‘with modern parallels one can scarcely help 
concluding that the genuine folk-tale lives independently in those versions, and 
that the Latin is merely a translation (and an abridged translation) of a verna- 
cular version, Hence in the story in the text I follow the French and English 
versions, and neglect the Latin. Mr. G. Paris himself believes that the Latin 
Historia septem sapientum is a translation of an older French version. The 


general question of the relation of the different versions of ‘The Seven Wise 
Masters” seems to be very complex, and I do not pretend to enter on it. 
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could interpret it. His son says he can do so but fears his father’s 
displeasure. The knight bids him speak out. So the son says 
“The bird foretells that I shall become a great lord and that my 
father shall bring me -water to wash and that my mother shall hold 
the towel.” His father in anger throws him into the sea, but he is 
picked up by a ship, taken to a distant land, and sold to a duke. 
The king of the country is plagued by three ravens which follow 
him continually, screaming loudly. He offers his daughter in 
marriage and the succession to the throne to any one who shall ex- 
plain the mystery and rid him of the ravens, The child explains 
that the ravens are a father, a mother, and a young one; that the 
mother deserted the young one in a time of scarcity but now claims 
to exercise a mother’s rights over it, while the father-raven, who 
fed the young one in the time of scarcity, resists the mother’s 
claim ; the birds therefore wish the king to decide to whom the 
young one belongs. The king decides in favour of the father; and 
the birds fly away. The youth grows up and in time weds the 
king’s daughter. He visits his father and mother, who know him 
not, but. do him reverence; his father offers him water to wash 
with and his mother presents a towel, as he had foretold. He re- 
veals himself to them, forgives them, and takes them to his king- 
dom where they dwell in honour and joy. 

h. In a French version of the “Seven Wise Masters,” ®’ a fisher- 
man is out fishing with his son. Hearing some birds shrieking, the 
father asks what it means, the son interprets their cries as the boy 
in the previous version interprets the nightingale. His father flings 
him into the sea, and the rest follows as before, except that the 
question between the ravens is, which of two males shall have the 
hen-bird to wife; the old male had been her mate but had deserted 
her in a time of scarcity, when the younger male had fed and 
cherished her. The king decides for the younger male. 

i. In a Russian version * which reproduces very closely the for- 
mer version of the “Seven Wise Masters,” a man hears a nightingale 
singing a sad song and wishes that some one could interpret it. 
His son, a child of six, says that he knows what the nightingale is 
singing but fears to tell. His father bids him speak out. His son 
says: “The bird says that a day will come when you will serve me; 
my father will pour water for me and my mother will offer the 
towel.” His parents, enraged, set him adrift on the sea in a little 


87 The version is the first of the two French versions published by Mr. G. 
Paris, op. cit., pp. 47-50. 
58 L, Leger, Contes Populaires Slaves, no. xxxi, (from Afanasief). 
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boat. He is picked up by a ship and brought to a country where 
the king is plagued by three ravens, and the rest follows as in the 
“Seven Wise Masters ;” the question between the ravens being, as in 
the first case, whether the young one belongs to the father or 
mother, and the king deciding for the father. The son’s visit to 
his parents and the fulfilment of his prediction as to the water and 
the towel also follow as before. 

k, In a Masurian version ® a merchant sends his son to a master 
to learn the language of birds. On his return his father hears him 
conversing with a lark. With some difficulty the son is persuaded 
to tell what the lark said to him, “When you come back you will be 
a rich man but your father will be poor; your mother will-wash 
your feet and your father will drink the water.” His parents are 
angry and give him to a merchant to kill. The merchant takes 
the lad away in his ship but does not kill him. They come to 
England, where the king’s son and daughter are ill of a scurf. The 
lad explains that at the holy communion the prince and princess had 
thrown on the ground the consecrated bread which had been swal- 
lowed by a toad. The toad is caught and boiled and the children 
are cured. The king gives the lad his daughter to wife and the 
kingdom to boot. He now goes to visit his parents, finds them 
very poor, and his prediction is fulfilled. 

l. In a Basque version” a son hears a voice saying that his 
parents will one day be his servants. His parents are angry and 
give him to two servants to kill; the servants, however, let him go 
and bring back a dog’s heart in token that they had killed the lad. 
The youth sets out for Rome, meets two men also bound thither, 
and they all go together. They lodge for the night in a house, 
which turns out to be an abode of robbers. The young man is 
warned by a voice, and the three escape from the robbers. Next 
they come to a house where a girl is very ill; the young man eures 
her." As the travellers approach Rome, all the bells begin to ring 
of themselves; so the lad is made Pope. His father and mother 
come to Rome to get pardon of their sin; the son recognises and 
forgives them, and they die of joy. 

m, In another Basque version“ a ship-captain asks his son what 

39 Téppen, Aberglauben aus Masuren®, p. 150 sqq. 

*° Wentworth Webster,. Basque Legends, p. 137 sqq. 

“1 The Basque narrator forgot how the cure was effected. From a com- 
parison of the Norman, Breton (Sebillot), Italian, and Masurian versions, we 
may conjecture that the girl had dropped the communion bread which had been 


swallowed by a toad, and that the cure was effected by recovering the bread 
from the toad, 


42 W. Webster, Basque Legends, p. 136 sq. 
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he has learned at school. The son says that he has learned to 
understand the songs of birds. His father takes him ona voyage. 
A bird perches on the-.ship and sings. The father asks what the 
bird says. The son answers: “ He singe that I am now under your 
orders, but you shall also be’under mine.” The captain puts his son 
into a barrel and flings it into the sea. The barrel is cast up on a 
shore, the boy is taken out and marries the daughter of the king of 
that country. One day the boy’s father is caught in a storm and 
driven on shore. He goes to the king, his son, but does not recog- 
nise him and becomes his son’s servant. In time-the son reveals 4 
himself and they live together happily. : \ 
n. In a Teleut version“ a man sends his son to school. When 
the boy’s schooling is over, his father fetches him home. On their 
way home they hear birds singing and the father asks his son what 
they are saying. The son says: “If I tell you, you will be angry.” 
But his father bids him speak out, so he says: “The birds said that 
I shall be emperor one day and that you will come to my castle 
and suffer a great indignity.” His father is angry and cuts off his 
son’s head; also he cuts off his horse’s head, wraps his son’s body 
in the horse’s hide, and throws it into the sea. The body is cast 
ashore ; an old woman finds it, opens the hide, and the youth comes 
forth alive. The king of this land is dead and has left no son- 
Two golden posts with a candle on the top of each are set up in the 
village, and every one has to jump between them. He is to be 
king upon whom the two candles fall. They fall upon the youth 
and take fire* so he is made king. The father comes to his son’s 
palace and suffers the indignity his son had foretold. The son 
reveals himself and treats his father and mother well. 
The king’s decision between the ravens in g, h, 4, occurs ina 
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43 W. Radloff, Proben der Volkslitteratwr der Tiirkisshen Stimme . Siid- 
sibiriens, i., p. 208 sqq. 
44 Thus the test is the same as in the two Breton versions of “the Boy who 
became Pope.” The same test (candle lighting of itself) occurs in a Russian tale, 
Gubernatis, Zoological Mythology, i., p. 318. In a Swahili tale a young slave 
comes to a city where the sultan has just died and a new sultan is about to be e 
elected. ‘*They used to throw a lime, and whvever it struck three times, he q 
was the sultan.” The lime falls on the slave three times, so he is made sultan y 
E. Steere, Swahili Tales, pp. 141, 143. Dr. Krapf was told by a priest of Gur- 
ague that in the Kingdom of Senjero (south of Abyssinia) it was the custom 
after the death of a king ‘‘for the chief men of the kingdom to assemble outside 
\ ‘the city, in‘an open field, and wait till a vulture or an insect settled on one of 
the assembiy ; and he to whom this happened was unanimously elected king.” 
Krapf, Travels, researches and missionary labowrs during an eighteen years’ resi- 
dence in eastern Africa, p. 68. This statement, however, was contradicted by 
another witness whom Dr. Krapf questioned. 
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modern Indian folk-tale. Considering that this incident oceurs in 
the “Seven Wise Masters” and in a modern Indian tale, it is remark- 
able that it does not appear to occur in Sindibad,® the oriental 
original of the “Seven Wise Masters.” The ‘Indian story is as 
follows :—Three birds came day after day to a court of justice, 
The Raja asked his minister what this meant. “I haven't the 
slightest idea,” said the prime minister. “If you don’t know by 
to-morrow,” said the Raja, “I will cut off your head.” The minister 
learned the secret from his gardener, who was a fool but understood 
_ the bird language and had heard the dispute between the birds. 
The hen-bird had seen her mate walking with anvther hen and, 
suspecting him of bigamy, said: “Let her alone.” The cock de- 
clined to do so, and they had gone to law. The Raja decided in 
favour of monogamy by holding up one finger; so the second hen 
flew away, and the old couple departed together. 

So in a Kirgis story a Khan orders his vizier under pain of 
death to tell him what three geese have just said; the vizier cannot, 
but is saved by the Khan’s daughter who hanes the goose 
language.*” 

In the Pentamerone there is a story which begins somewhat 
like “The boy who became Pope.” A man has five simple sons, 
whom he sends into the world to brighten their wits. They come 
back, each with an accomplishment; the youngest understands the 
language of birds. J. G. FRAZER. 

(To be continued.) 


THE PRE-SEMITIC ELEMENT IN 
PHGNICIA. 


HE year which has just closed has seen the discovery of one 
of the most important sepulchres ever as yet excavated in 
Phoenicia, The riches which it contains are as yet only imperfectly 


45 At least I have not found it in the Greek (Fabulae Romanenses, ed, A 
Eberhard, 1872), the Syriac (as translated by F. Baethgen, Sindban, oder die 
Sieben weisen Meister, syrisch wnd deutsch, 1879), nor the Arabic (as represented 
by the old Spanish translation appended to, Oomparetti’s Researches respecting 
the book of Sindibad, translated for the Folk-lore Society, Lundon, 1882), 

46 Indian Aptienary, | iii., P. 320 sq. 

47 Radloff, Proben, dc., iii., p. 347 sq. 

48 Basile, Peritamerone, v. 7 (vol. ii, ‘p. 212 sq. Liebrecht’s German 
translation). : 
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known to the public, for the Turkish Government—alive to the 
value of important antiquities—has taken the matter into its own 
hands, removing the sarcophagi, the precious ornaments, and 
funeral furniture from Sidon to the Stamboul Museum, and re- 
serving to itself the publication of the results. It is known, how- 
ever, that gold, silver, and bronze objects, sculptured coffins, a 
Pheenician inscription, and eleven lines of hieroglyphic writing, 
have been found, and that the cemetery is of about the Persian 
age, and therefore belongs to the most perfect period of Phoenician 
art. 

This find—the most important since the magnificent discovery 
of Royal mummies in Egypt—will no doubt once more direct 
special attention to the great race which dwelt at the foot of 
Lebanon, and crossed the seas to Britain and Madeira; and the 
following suggestions as to the origin and relationships of the 
Pheenicians, as shown by language, writing, art, and ethnological 
type, may therefore be of more than ordinary interest. 

The longer and deeper that the student works his way into the 
social history of the past, the more difficult does he find it to put 
his finger on a pure race, in any part of the world. Not only is this 
generally recognized in our own time, but from the dawn of history 
each country seems to have contained more than one distinct stock, 
together with those cross-breeds due to intermarriage, from which 
in some cases the most energetic type finally arises. In Chaldea 
we have two and perhaps three races, as early as 4000 Bc. In 
Egypt there were certainly three elements of population before 
2000 B.c.,and probably much earlier. The same was the case in 
Greece, and in Italy, where Pelasgi and Etruscans represented a 
stock as distinct from Hellenes and Romans as are the Basques 
from the Franks. The important point to be recognised in study- 
ing Phoenicia is the evident existence here, as in all other ancient 
countries, of more than one element of population. This fact, 
which has not, as far as I have read, ever been clearly pointed out, 
serves to explain much that is still obscure in the antiquities of this 
enterprising people, and thus throws light on the origin of their 
neighbours in Western Asia, Egypt and Europe. 

Of the existence in Syria of a Semitic race we have monumental 
evidence as far back as 1600 B.c., in the names of the towns con- 
quered by Thothmes III. As far as it is possible to judge from 
such sources, the language of the Semitic inhabitants of Syria at 
this time closely resembled that which we find on the later Phoeni- 
cian inscriptions. The portraits of the Kefa on the monuments of. 
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this great conqueror are distinctly Semitic in feature and in com- 
plexion, and we know from the decree of Canopus that the Kefa 
were Phoenicians. 

From about the age of Solomon downwards we have Semitic 
inscriptions from Phcenicia, and although these are few and far be- 
tween, as compared with the numerous Punic texts of a later age 
from Carthage, they are yet sufficient to give a good idea of the 
language of the dwellers in Tyre, Sidon, and Gebal. From Cyprus 
we have texts which, among other interesting peculiarities, show-us 
that the Phoenician calendar was the same as that used by the 
Hebrews before the captivity. Thus the months Bul and Ethanim, 
which bear other names in the Assyrian calendar, used by the 
returning Jews from Ezra downwards, are now known to have 
belonged to the calendar of Phcenicia—an indication of great in- 
terest in connection with the criticism of some books of the Old 
Testament. 

To confine our studies to Semitic languages and races,’in con- 
sidering the ancient history of Syria, would however be a great 
mistake ; although it is an error very common in works on the 
subject. More than twenty years ago it was pointed out that an- 
other race existed, side by side with the Semitic, in northern Syria, 
a race which in complexion, in feature, and in other peculiarities, 
appeared nearest to the Altaic, Mongol or Tartar types. Scholars 
like Mariette and Chabas pointed out that the Kheta kings and the 
Kheta towns bore names which were certainly not Semitic, and 
apparently not Aryan, and which consequently would most likely 
be Turanian’—in agreement with the physical type represented on 
the Egyptian monuments. As we look backwards throngh his- 
tory we-perceive that in this respect the race relations of the in- 
habitants of Palestine and Syria have remained almost immutable. 
From the age of Alexander onward, it is true, Aryan peoples have 
for a time held the mastery on the eastern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean; but their dominion has never long endured, and the two 
races indigenous to Western Asia (Turanian and Semitic) have con- 
stantly taken advantage of the weakness of Europe to throw off the 
yoke. The Semitic element has always been the stronger in the 
south, and the Turanian in the north, while the balance of power 
has been sometimes on the one side; sometimes on the other. The 
later incursions of Turks and Mongols have but repeated the older 

1 This term is used because it expresses generally the type of the non- 


Semitic race in north Syria without defining it as exactly belonging to any of 
the branches grouped as north Turanian, such as Finnic, Turkic, Mongol, &a. 
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migrations of the Parthians, Scythians, or yet earlier Turanian 
hordes, sweeping down on the Mesopotamian plains and on the 
Syrian coast, just as we may yet see Russian armies advancing 
west and south from their base under the Caucasus. These early 
migrations were not confined to Syria. There is clear evidence of 
the very early existence of Turanian tribes in Egypt, in Greece, 
and in Italy, the Etruscans being considered by the best authorities 
a Turanian race. Even as far west as the Bay of Biscay the last 
traces of these migrations are to be recognised in the Basque dia- 
lects of France and of Spain. In Mesopotamia and in Media the 
Turanians are found from the dawn of history to have been the 
dominant people ; and to them is to be ascribed the origin of that 
civilisation which was first accepted, and then further developed by 
the Assyrians and Babylonians, the Hebrews and Semitic colonists 
of Pheenicia. 

The traditions of the Phcenicians point to their early migration 
from the Persian Gulf, and it is only from the north—in the 
neighbourhood of Aleppo—that Syria, defended by that great desert 
across which none save Khaled has ever brought an army, can be 
approached from Mesopotamia. There is no solid ground for dis- 
carding this tradition, although the suspicion with which modern 
students regard ancient historians has led .to very various pro- 
posals, in accounting for the presence of an early Semitic people 
in Pheenicia. When we remember that Tammuz, Nergal, and Istar 
-were adored by Semitic peoples both in Mesopotamia and in 
Phoenicia, it is clear that there must have been a very early com- 
munion between the two countries. | 

It may be regarded as a fact accepted at length by the most 
cautious scholars that the Kheta or Hittites were a Turanian 
people, who descended into Northern Syria from the region of 
Ararat, just as the Akkadian tribes from the same centre pushed 
southwards into Mesopotamia.* To give the name of Hittite to all 
the tribes of the same stock in Asia Minor and Armenia is mani- 
festly an error; but that a common civilisation belonged to these 
tribes is certain, and the name Kheta is found in monumental his- 
tory to have applied to the inhabitants of Kadesh in the valley of 
the Orontes, and to those of Carchemish on the banks of the 


2 Akkadian has been regarded by Lenormant and others as a Finnic rather 
than a Mongolic language, but detailed comparison shows that it is nearer to 
-the Turko-Tartar dialects, Even in Turkish some two hundred Akkadian words 
‘{including numerals and pronouns) remain almost unchanged to the present 
Cay. 
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Euphrates. Thus the Kheta were near neighbours to that region 
at the foot of Lebanon which was inhabited by the Phcenicians. 

The object of the present paper is to point out the existence of 
an early non-Semitic element in Pheenicia itself. This is indicated 
partly by the names of the Pheenician gods, and by the Pheenician 
mythology, and partly by the character of their art. Finally, the 
origin of the Phcenician alphabet may be very clearly traced to the ~ 
same element of population. 

The most reliable information which we possess as to the Pho:- 
nician pantheon is to be found in the inscriptions of Phcenicia, 
Cyprus, and Carthage, collected in the great Corpus of Semitic 
inscriptions edited by Renan. Here in « Semitic language we find 
the correct forms of those names which have been distorted by 
Greek writers so that their sound and meaning are alike sometimes 
unrecognisable. It does not however follow that even in their 
monumental forms they are certainly of Semitic origin, any more 
than are the names of Babylonian and Assyrian gods mentioned in 
Semitic texts. The Semitic languages of Western Asia in all ages 
are permeated with a Turanian element, and naturally so since the 
Babylonians, Assyrians, Phoenicians, Hebrews, and even Arabs, 
have always been in contact with Turanian tribes. Thus, in our 
own time, although Turkish is a language full of Arab and Persian 
words, yet the Arabic of Syria and of Egypt is not free from an 
admixture of Turkish. So in Assyria the Akkadian invaded the 
Semitic speech. Hebrew has indeed been thought by some to have 
remained pure, but this is certainly not the case. A careful search 
would bring to light in Hebrew dictionaries many words of pre- 
Semitic origin, and some have already been indicated by Delitszch 
and by other scholars ; as for instance Hekal for “temple,” the old 
Akkadian Z-gal or “ great house”—a simple explanation of a word 
which has no real Semitic derivation. 

Among the deities adored in Phoenicia were Tammuz, Istar, and — 
- Nergal. The first name is not known on Semitic monuments in 
Syria, but it is not disputed that Tammuz was adored both in 
Phoenicia and among the Hebrews. Istar has been changed in 
Semitic parlance to Ashtoreth, Nergal is mentioned on a Pheeni- 
cian text from Greece, Now all three of these deities are of Tur- 
anian origin, and they were adored by the Turanian tribes of Meso- 
potamia. Tammuz is the Zam-Zi or “soul of the sun.” Istar is 
the “chief deity,” or “Deity of light,” originally the moon; and 
Nergal is “the great ruler” represented in Syria, in Anatolia, and 
in Chaldea, as a lion-headed god, like the Egyptian Bast or the 
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Indian Yama. We have in these three names clear indications of 
the adoration of the Turanian deities common to Chaldea and 
Pheenicia. ; 

It is probable that many of the untranslated names of 
Phoenician deities may be explained in the same way. Melcarth, 
Tanith, Baal Sillek, Abset, Eshmun, Tsid, and Bod, are curious 
names for which no really satisfactory Semitic derivation is pro- 
posed. There are of course in this pantheon many certainly Semitic 
names, such as Baal, Resheph, Dodah, and many more well-known 
titles; but the deities of Phoenicia as a rule have different names 
to those of the Semitic gods of Mesopotamia, and several of the 
words above-mentioned remain without any satisfactory ex- 
planation. Melcarth has been somewhat twisted to mean “King 


_ of the City,” but as a Turanian word it might mean “Lord of 


light,” a more appropriate term for the Tyrian Sun god. Tanith 
is probably a Semitic form of Tan, a common Turanian word 
meaning “noble” or “powerful.” Sillek is probably to be com- 
pared with the Akkadian Silik, which forms part of the names of 
more than one deity, and which is a common Tartar and Finnic 
word from a widely-spread root meaning “to pierce” or “shine.” 
Abset has been compared by Renan with the Egyptian Bast, but 
may perhaps mean Father Set*—a deity common to the Hittites, 
Egyptians, and Etruscans, and whose name originally meant “ fire ” 
or “redness.” Eshmun or Esmun—a word which has puzzled 
many scholars—may be simply Es-mun, “the Good God,” Es being 
one of the commonest and most widely-spread words for deity in 
Turanian languages. Tsid recalls the Akkadian Zida “lucky” or 
lively,”* and Bod or Boda might be connected with the Tartar 
root Bét Béd meaning “to trust,” “believe,” or with Buda “height.” 
Not only are the names of deities thus in many cases seemingly 
Turanian, but some of the myths or legends of the Phoenicians 
appear to have the same derivation. Thus the story of Venus and | 
Adonis is the old Akkadian legend of Istar and Tamzi. According 
to the Pheenician cosmogony the origin of all things was Mot, a 
word which asa Semitic term could only mean “death,” which is 
the end, not the origin of things. As an Akkadian word it means 
“to create,” “bring forth,” “bear,” thus explaining a term hitherto 
® AB for ‘‘ father” occurs in some of the Turanian languages of Western 


' Asia as well as in Semitic languages. 


* Sidon may be also.a Turanian town name, viz., Tzid-wn or the “ city of 
Tzid.” In Genesis it is connected with the Hittites (x. 15). Tyre, on the 
other hand, was a Semitic settlement on a “rock” in the sea, and is not men- 
tioned in Genesis, a fact which goes to show the early date of the xth chapter. 
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hopeless. The Cuneiform emblem for this word was originally an 
eagle with the sun under his feet, and the title of this emblem was 
“the good bird.” Many of the Phoenician myths are the same as 
those of Babylonia and were known to the Semitic and to the Tur- 
anian peoples as well. Thus the six daysof Creation are not exclu- 
sively found among Semitic peoples, for even the Etruscans held this 
belief from an early age.’ The curious bull-headed monster called 
Ea-bani (“Spirit of Ea”), who becomes the Greek Minotaur and is 
connected with the bull-horned god Ea, was a Turanian conception. 
In Mongol folk-tales his adventures are preserved, as well as in 
Cuneiform tablets. His head appears on Etruscan vases, and the 
Greek bull-headed river gods are his relatives, for Ea was the god 
of rivers and of the ocean. This horned cap is found both in 
Asia Minor and in Pheenicia. 

The three names Khar, Kefa, and Fenekh, applied to the 
Pheenicians and to Pheenicia on Egyptian monuments are also 
capable of a Turanian etymology. Khar would mean “mountain” 
and Kefa “hill,”—referring to the Lebanon. Fenekh, perhaps the 
original of the words Punic and Phvenician, would mean “settler ” 
or “townsman,” from the -widely-spread Turanian word Pin for a 
town or settlement. These various indications agree with those 
recognisable in the religious art of the Phoenicians (which is closely 
related to that of Mesopotamia originally of Turanian origin), in 
indicating the early existence of a pre-Semitic element in the 
Pheenician population. 

We may now turn to the question of the Phoenician Alphabet 
the origin of which is still disputed by antiquaries. It is 
established that all known alphabets of Asia and of Europe have 
a common origin in the Pheenician. It is also undisputed that the 
latter grew gradually out of an original hieroglyphic system, which 
in turn developed from an older purely picture writing. The 
alphabet in Phcenicia is not as yet traced back further than 
1200 B.c., at most, and the best supported theory of its derivation 
is that of De Rougé which endeavours to trace the original forms 
through the hieratic to the Egyptian hieroglyphics. The principal 
objections to this explanation as yet have been that the resem- 
blances are not close, and that the sii peat are in some cases 
arbitrary. 

A new difficulty has, however, arisen of late which is still more 
formidable. The Carians and Lycians used a system which con- 





5 See Dennis Etrwria, i, p. xxxvi. 
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tained not only the 22° Pheenician letters, but also other letters or 
syllables interspersed, which are the same used in Cyprus before 
the Pheenician Alphabet was adopted. The usual explanation of 
this fact is that a mixed system containing two distinct elements 
was employed—-as though we were to write Hebrew in Roman 
characters interspersed with Hebrew letters when the Roman 
Alphabet proved insufficient. This explanation is contrary to the 
experience of palsographical students who find that nothing ar- 
bitrary exists in early methods of writing. Everything is to be 
explained by gradual development and unconscious change. The 
Carian and Lycian inscriptions rightly understood prove to us that 
the Phoenician Alphabet is the survival of a larger system of 
syllabic forms, which was employed throughout Asia Minor and in 
Cyprus, and which had itself developed not'from the Egyptian but 
from the misnamed Hittite system of hieroglyphics, 

There are in Asia and in the Delta four systems of hierogly phics 
—the Egyptian, the Cuneiform, the Chinese, and the Altaic (or 
Hittite), each of which developed independently and must be in- 
dependently studied. Of these the Hittite is apparently the most 
primitive, for several reasons, the chief being that its symbols are 
fewest, the system as at present known containing only about 130 
signs. The Cuneiform includes some 550 signs, but these are 
easily reduced to an original system of about 130. The Egyptian 
included about 400 signs ; the Chinese, now the furthest developed, 
is said to have begun with 540, which might no doubt have 
developed like the Cuneiform from an older and _ simpler 
system. 

In the opinion of the majority of scholars these systems have no 
connection beyond the natural use of the same forms for the same 
objects ; but this is not the opinion of the more advanced students. 
Dr, Hommel and M. Bertin have compared Egyptian and Cuneiform 
emblems—as have earlier scholars. Prof. de Lacouperie, through 
a knowledge of ancient Chinese, has been able in half-a-dozen 
instances to compare the Cuneiform and the Chinese emblems. 
Were older forms of the latter known the comparison might per- 
haps be carried further. As regards the Hittite, I find that there 
are 40 cases in which the emblems may be compared with the 
Egyptian, and 36 or more in which they can be compared with the 
Cuneiform, Not only is the form and meaning the same, but in a 
large proportion of cases the sound is also closely similar. 

With regard to such comparisons, it should be remarked that the 
Chinese (or the Mongols), the Akkadians, and the Hittites are now re- 
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cognised as belonging to the same original stock. There is therefore 
nothing surprising in the similarities of their systems of writing. 
These similarities are not found to extend beyond the representations 
of objects and actions. The grammatical signs are distinct. The 
evidence therefore only shows an original common source in an old 
Asiatic picture writing’ which developed into three distinct 
systems. | 

As rezards the Egyptian, however, it may be argued that it has 
probably a distinct origin, because the Egyptian language belongs, 
not to the Tartar group, but to that North African race which is 
represented by Copts, Gallas, Kabyles, Tuariks, and the Guanchos 
of the Canary Islands—a ruddy or dark people with aquiline 
features, whose speech places the verb before the noun, and employs 
prepositions in preference to the Turanian suffixes, It is, however, 
known that there was a Turanian element in Egyptian population, 


‘The Turanian origin of the Akkadian and Medic languages, though at 
first disputed, may be said to be now generally accepted. Lenormant has by 
comparative labour established that the Akkadian grammar agrees with the 
oldest Turanian grammar recognisable in the Mongolian and Manchu Tartar 
languages, and to a certain extent also in Chinese (Chaldean Magic, English 
Edit., 1887, p. 284, seq ; cf. Etudes Accadiennes and La Magie chez les Chaldéens, 
1874).. In vocabulary he has mainly used Finnic languages for comparative pur- 
poses, but Prof. Hommel has lately (Zeitschrift fiir Keilinschriftforschung, 
April, ’82, 1-2; July, 1884, 1-3; Nov,, 1884, 1-4) argued in favour of Turkic 
affinities. A thoroughly reliable Akkadian vocabulary is still wanting, but there 
is a substantial agreement between the works of Sayce, Lenormant, and Delitszch 
as to a great many words, Taking these as a basis, I have made an independent 
study of both grammar and vocabulary; out of 800 words I find 400 almost un- 
changed as common words in Vambery’s Comparative Turko-Tartar Vocabulary 
above quoted, and about 300 in Donner’s Finnisch-Ugrischen Sprachen. In the 
latest Turkish Dictionary (Samy Bey Fraschery, 1885), I find as true Turkish 
words about 200 which are almost identical with Akkadian words, The Turkic 
roots are generally nearer than the Finnic, as, for instance, Tin, “‘ life,” Turkic 
Tin, Finnic Leny; or Dingir, “ God,” Turkic Tangri, Finnic Jumala. The 
peculiar position of the plural preceding the suffix in Akkadian and in Medic 
is that of the Turanian languages. Oppert says that the peculiarities of Medic 
“attach it to the great Altaic family,” and that with Sumerian (Akkadian), 
and even more completely, ‘‘it is the most ancient specimen left us of the 
linguistic stock of higher Asia” (p. ix.) ; and again, ‘‘ of all the chief stocks, that 
of the Turk seems to offer most resemblance with Medic, but) we must not ex- 
clude frequent analogies with the Ugrian and Finnic properly so called” (Les 
Médes, p. 50). Lenormant (La Magie chez les Chaldéens, 1874) agrees that 
Medic is a Turkic language. About 220 words are known belonging to the 
language as it existed about 500 B.c. There is substantial agreement as to 
sound and meaning between Oppert and Lenormant. About '70 of these words 
are like Akkadian, and the grammar of the two languages is closely similar. 
The majority of the Medic words will be found in Vambery’s Turko-Tartar 
Vocabulary, and very many exist in modern Turkish. 

7 Prof. de Lacouperie thinks that the Chinese is directly borrowed from the 
Cuneiform, but the facts are as yet too meagre to allow of a final decision. 
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and it is perhaps to these Egyptian Turanians and not to the African 
stock that the hieroglyphic system owes its origin. . This is rendered 
the more likely because in Egyptian, as in Semitic Cuneiform, a 
double system (syllables and determinatives) occurs. In the Cunei- 
form this was due to the use of the symbols in expressing a language 
distinct from that of the original inventors. The same may have 
been the case in Egyptian, and the language of the monuments is 
very probably not the language to which the hieroglyphic system 
originally belonged. 

However this may be, the comparative study of these four 
systems is attracting increased attention, and serves to throw much 
light on the archaic hieroglyphs used in Asia Minor and in Syria 
to which the provisional name of Hittite has been given. This * 
system approaches very ciosely to the Cuneiform, as it is now 
known, in its most archaic condition, from the monuments of 
Tell-loh, The arrangement of the texts and the forms and sounds 
of the symbols alike show most remarkable similarities. 

Now, as above noted, it is very generally held that the Cypriote, 
Carian, Lycian, and Phrygian syllabaries—also found in use at. 
Abydos in Egypt—are the “hieratic” forms or conventional 
sketches which were derivei from the older Turanian system of Asia 
Minor and of Syria. These syllabaries were employed in countries 
surrounding Phcenicia. The Cypriote was first deciphered by 
means of a bilingual in Phcenician (written alphabetically) and in 
Greek (written in syllables) ; and it would seem fer more natural 
for the Phoenicians to have improved on a system used by their 
immediate neighbours than it is to suppose that they imported a 
foreign system from Egypt. 

The comparison between the early Phoenician forms and the 
Cypriote has not, as far as I can ascertain, been made; and an 
objection will, at the outset, be offered to such comparison, because 
it will be urged that as there are four or five syllables to every 
letter (Ba, Be, Bi, Bo, Bu, for B), the selection will be arbitrary and 
delusive. A careful study of the Cypriote syllables used by the 
Greeks will, however, dissolve this difficulty. Already in that. 
system we find the emblems beginning to be used as consonants 
without vowel sound. In every case, when a syllabic emblem is so 
used, it is a short vowel, & or e, which disappears. Ne stands for 
N, Se, for 8, and soon. Thus if the forms of the Phcenician letters. 
are compared with the forms of the syllables used as consonants 
only in Cypriote (which is easy in the majority of cases), we have 
not an arbitrary but a very natural selection, in the survival of 
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those syllables which have the weakest vowel sound, and in the 
gradual disuse of the strong syllables, which were replaced by con- 
sonants and by the stronger vowels, which were also represented in 
the Cypriote system by distinct emblems. It appears to me that 
this derivation of the Phoenician alphabet becomes inevitable from 
the moment of the discovery of the Asia Minor inscriptions, which 
present letters not surviving in Phoenicia. The comparisons which 
may be so attained are very much closer than those on which De 
Rougé relied in tracing the alphabet from the Egyptian hieratic. 
Thus the Semitic G may be derived from the Hittite and Cypriote 
Ag or Ga, originally a “crook”—such being the meaning of the. 
Tartar root having that sound. The Semitic M can be gradually 
traced from the old Hittite emblem for country Ma, and the double 
peak still survives in the Roman capital M. Ma, not only in 
Akkadian, but in many living Turanian languages, is the early word 
for “country” or “ home.” § 

Such a derivation of the alphabet agrees with the existence of a 
Turanian element in Phoenicia itself. The evidence of art is 
equally suggestive. The familiar emblems of Phoenicia are common 
to many countries in which a Turanian element has existed from the 
earliest times. Hercules, with his lion skin, was hewn at Amathus 
in Phoenicia 14 feet in height. He is the Etruscan Ercle, and the 
old Akkadian Er-gal or Uru-gal, “the great man” or “hero.” The 
Scarabeeus is an emblem of the Creator in Phoenicia, in Egypt, and 
in Etruria. The winged horse is common to Etruscans, Phoenicians, 
Hindus, and Assyrians ; the two-headed eagle is found in Cappadocia, 
in Troy, and in Etruria. The soul is represented as a harpy or 
human-headed bird among Babylonians, Egyptians, Etruscans, 
and Phoenicians; the sphinx is found in Cappadocia, in Pheenicia, 
in Egypt, ‘and in Etruria. The symbolism of ancient art is the 
same in all those countries into which we find the Turanians 
to have penetrated; and the Semitic race owed very much of its 
early civilisation to those settled Turanians whom it conquered and 
destroyed, just as the Arabs under the Khalifate adopted the 
civilisation of the Greeks, Persians, and Indians whom they 
subjugated and then employed. The present sketch will perhaps 
serve to show how important it is to remember, in studying the 
Pheenicians, that they were not exclusively a Semitic people. 


C. R. Conper. 
® This word Ma is recognised by Lenormant, and Delitazch, though the com- 


mon form in Akkadian is Mat. In Finnish Maa, in Vogul Ma, in Ziranian 
Mu, still mean “‘ earth” or “land.” 
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CHIPPENHAM AS A VILLAGE COMMUNITY. 


HE history of the village community, so far as it has been 
considered the parent of the later institutions of this country, 
has been narrowed down to an examination of the agricultural 
economy of certain districts. The position of the tenants, their 
dues to the lord, their peculiar methods of cultivating, have been 
exhaustively examined; but the position of the community from 
which all these other elements were derived has not yet received 
much attention. Of course the rise of the commercial system of 
economy shattered the primitive organisation of tribal communities 
much more quickly and much more efficaciously than it did the 
primitive methods of agriculture, and while the latter still obtained 
very extensively in England until quite recently, the former has 
long since disappeared. But its disappearance must have been due 
to certain processes of evolution ; there is no evidence whatever of 
a sudden transformation from one systein of institutions to an- 
other, although in individual examples some drastic measures may 
have interrupted the general course of events, Like all social 
organisms therefore which have passed through stages of de- 
velopment, it may be predicted that it has left some indications 
of its line of progress. If we examine narrowly the history of 
certain municipal towns we cannot but be struck by the existence 
of many strange customs and proceedings hardly at one with the 
commercial ideas which surround them. In a paper printed in 
Archeologia I some time since pointed out how these customs may ' 
be traced back to the archaic customs of the village community, 
and I propose to examine some points in the history of Chippen- 
ham which will, I venture to think, throw considerable light upon 
this subject. Such an examination would fall under the following 
heads : 
1. The conditions of the settlement. 
2. The transition from village community to chartered burgh. 
3. The structure of the community. 
4. The system of cultivation, 
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I. THE CONDITIONS OF THE SETTLEMENT. 


There is some evidence that the Britons had one of their forest 
homes not far from the present site of the town of Chippenham. 
Turning up from the river Avon through a narrow roadway indica- 
tive enough of early occupation is a farm now known by the name 
of Cockleborough, and Aubrey has preserved for us a tradition of his 
time that this place was once a “borough.”! The thick woods of 
a forest, which can even now be traced in the forests of Braden, 
Calne and Bowood, Pewsham Wood, Blackmore, Selwood, Groveley, 
Gillingham, Cranbourn Chase and New Forest,? hemmed this place 
in and made it a stronghold such as Casar tells us that the Britons 
retreated to. But that this British stronghold guided the settle- 
ment of the English on the river Avon, within bowshoot almost of 
its ruins, there is no evidence to tell. The English settlement was 
made in a clearing in the forest, and the process may be pictured 
by what we know of the doings under similar circumstances in 
other lands. The holding in the forest is traditionally recorded in 
the rhyme preserved by Aubrey, who, noting that “this towne did 
stand in the Pewsham forest betore it was disafforested about the 
year 16[30], the people made this rhyme: 


‘¢ “When Chipnam stood 
In Pewsham wood 
Before it was destroyed 
A cowe might have gone for a groate a yeare, 
But now it is denayied.’ ”*® 


and the ancient way to the forest is even now marked in the place- 
names of the modern town by the name of Forest-lane. 

Now with these facts before us may we conclude that the settle- 
ment at Chippenham was not accomplished until after the main 
Anglo-Saxon settlements had taken place? Bearing in mind what 
Mr. Kemble has to say about the giadual encroachment of the 
communities on the mark “ when once the surface of a country has 
become thickly studded with communities settled between the 
marks, and daily finding the several clearings grow less and less 
sufficient for their support,”* we may turn to the evident origin 
of the name Chippenham as the market-village for our next guid- 
ance. Dotted here and there in the ancient forest lands of middle 


1 Aubrey’s Collections for Wilts, p. 10. 

2 Rev. Canon Jackson, Hist. of Chippenham, 2. 
3 Collections for Wilts, p. 8. 
4 Saxons in England, i, 48-49. 
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England, are market-villages whose history is of considerable im- 
portance. By the side of Chippenham in Wilts we must place 
Chipping [Campden] and Chipping [Sodbury] in Gloucestershire, 
Chipping [Lambourn] in Berks, Chippenhurst, Chippinghurst, and 
Chipping [Norton] in Oxfordshire, Chipping [Wycombe] in Bucks, 
Chipping [Warden] in Northamptonshire, Chipping and Chipping 
[Barnet] in Herts, Chipping [Ongar] in Essex, and Chippingham in 
Cambridgeshire. All these were carved out of the waste lands of the 
early communities, This crucial fact enables us to take an import- 
ant step in ascertaining the origin of these market-villages. “In 
order to understand what a market originally was,” says Sir Henry 
Maine, “ you must try to picture to yourselves a territory occupied 
by village communities, self-acting, and as yet autonomous, each 
cultivating its arable lands in the middle of its waste, and each, I 
fear I must add, in perpetual war with its neighbour. But at 
several points, points probably where the domains of two or three 
villages converged, there appear to have been spaces of what we 
now call neutral ground. These were the markets. They were 
probably the only places at which the members of the different 
primitive groups met for any purpose except warfare, and the 
persons who came to them were doubtless at first persons specially 
empowered to exchange the produce and manufactures of one little — 
village community for those of another.” Of course in this passage 
we have a picture drawn rather from India than England, but 
there is not wanting evidence to prove that much of it is as true 
of the past state of one country as of the arrested stage of the 
other. 

Thus then we have the market-village of Chippenham, situ- 
ated conveniently on the banks of the river Avon, which helps to 
show us that the Wilsetas understood the art of settlement, a fact 
which is abundantly evidenced by the situation of their towns 
throughout the county—a situation which led the rural economists 
of last century to sneak so eloquently about them.®- When next we 
come to the period when the Kings of Wessex possessed a hunting 
seat at Chippenham, and the Latin chronicles begin to style it 
“villa regia,”” we are dealing with the accidents of its early history, 
That the Danes encamped here for a short time, that one of their 
chieftains found his last resting-place in a tumulus still called after 
him “ Hubba’s low,” are facts of more pregnant importance, because 


5 Village Communities, p. 192. 
* See Marshall’s Rural Economy of the Southern Counties, ii., 307-308. 
7 Canon Jackson’s History of Chippenham, p. 7. 
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where the Danes settled, there, as a rule, they stamped the mark 
of their occupation.® 

In considering the ssttlement at Chippenham therefore, there 
are the following interesting facts to note :—There is scarcely any 
evidence of contact with the Celtic settlement in its neighbourhood ; 
there is absolutely no trace of any town or even occupation-land 
having been on this site during the Roman period.® My suggestion 
then is that the community founded for itself a settlement in the 
free forest or mark: and that this may account for the fact that, 
passing forward to the days of political history, we find it under no 
lord but the king. And it may be pointed out that under the 
lordship of the king, the Saxon community is in the same position 
as the Welsh free tribal communities, the chieftainship of which, at 
the time when Wales was conquered by Edward I., was vested 
directly in the Prince of Wales, and did not fall into the hands of 
manorial lords. When Mr. Seebohm discusses the creation of new 
manors out of the folcland he quotes a passage from one of King 
Alfred’s treatises, which is pregnant with suggestions in such a 
case as Chippenham," but he leaves the question still open whether 
out of the clearing in the forest would arise a free village commun- 
ity, or a village community in serfdom under a manor and its lord. 
We will see what the evidence is with regard to Chippenham. 


2. THE TRANSITION FROM VILLAGE COMMUNITY TO 
CHARTERED BURGH. 


When we come to gather up the facts for a comprehensive view 
of the community of Chippenham we see plainly enough that it 
passed through several stages of decay or disruption until finally 
it was broken-up, leaving oaly mosaics of its original constitution. 
These mosaics will come under examination presently, and in the 
meantime it is necessary to turn to the evidence of three very im- 
portant stages in the process of breaking-up which, fortunately, 
can be ascertained. This evidence is to be derived from the settle- 
ment of a dispute in chancery in the reign of James I, the charter 
of Queen Mary, and Domesday ; and I represent these to myself as 


® That the Danes had some degree of influence at Chippenham is shown by 
the Domesday record of ‘‘ Rainaldus Canut,” who held there 1 hide of the king. 
Canut is certainly a Danish name and he held lands nowhere else in Wiltshire. 
® Jackson’s History of Chippenham, p.3. The nearest evidences of Roman 
occupation are at Studley, Bromham, Lacock, Box, and Colerne. 
10 Seebohm’s English Village Community, p. 237. 
11 Tbid, 170. 
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epochs in the history of the Chippenham community when the 
force of outside events had produced internal disruptions—a state 
of things which, if read by the light of comparative history, will 
reveal to us several important features in the transition from village 
community to an organisation which would meet the requirements 
of an advanced commercial society. , 

The document dating from the reign of James I. is a decree of 
Chancery settling a dispute which had arisen between the inhabit- 
ants of one portion of the then borough and the borough authorities 
as to who were entitled to enjoy the borough lands. Finally it was 
settled that all the tenements which then stood within the borough 
were in future to represent the initial rights of the community to 
the exclusion of all tenements which might subsequently be 
created. Here it will be seen that in the village itself first com- 
menced the process of decay: the old homesteads did not suffice 
for the growing population, so long as group-living did not ob- 
tain. But this decree not only reveals where the decay had set 
in, but where the natural development of the primitive community 
was arrested. The original democratic constitution of the old com- 
munity is revealed by the struggle which took place before it was 
possible to create tenements which did not carry with them the 
rights of burghal freemanship ; and this sudden stoppage of a de- 
velopment from a democratic village community to a democratic 
burghal community is the fact which marks the break-up of the 
older organisation of the village. 

But if in the reign of James L, it had become necessary to re- 
sort to the law courts to obtain an arrest of the natural growth of 
the community, may we not assume that the previous charter of 
Mary had been obtained for a somewhat similar object? Up to 
that date, Chippenham was unchartered. Whatever rights and 
privileges it possessed, had descended with its old position of a 
village community, or to speak technically, a manor ; and for it to 
have suddenly obtained the position of a chartered borough, with- 
out possessing any great commercial activity which needed protec- 
tion, betokens that something was going on which threatened its 
existence as a corporate body. This is what appears to me to be 
fairly deducible from the legal operations of King James. and 
Queen Mary. And this inference is borne out by some facts which 
are presented to us from other sources, and which show that the 
danger to be met was the transfer of the village lands into —- 
in severalty. 

In early days the Bailiff of Chippenham had struggled hard to 
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maintain the old ‘land-rights of the community,” in the days of 
Mary it would appear, if we take the charter to represent the 
whole facts of the case, that the community was almost landless. 
It might be argued from this that the community of Chippenham 
had lost its lands during the disruptions which enabled the Lords 
of Hungerford to grasp at all they could lay hands on. But it 
does not at all follow that the grant of Queen Mary suggests that 
Chippenham possessed no lands other than those then bestowed. 
The alienation of the corporation lands kas been enormous since 
this period,” and this alienation may well have been from lands 
held by prescriptive rights, which would be more readily disposed 
of, while the charter-granted lands, possessing a more definite and 
publicly-known title, could not have been so readily alienated. This 
view of the case is confirmed by a very curious piece of evidence. 
Some land called the West Mead is granted by Queen Mary’s charter. 
The extent of it was then stated to be 30 acres, and it still remained 
in the hands of the corporation in 1835, its exact acreage being 30 
ac.,3.r.15 p. But in the occupation of this mead, which is culti- 
vated, as we shall presently see, in an extremely archaic fashion, are 
associated several individual freeholders who hold their portion of 
the common “in the same manne: as the corporation hold theirs,”* 
Who then are these individual freeholders ? They must have been 
small holders, as their whole possession did not amount to more 
than 13 acres, and their intimate association with the corporation 
lands is most significant. Surely we have something more here 
than a gnerely convenient arrangement for agricultural purposes ? 
My own suggestion is, that they are descendants of original mem- 
bers of the community who before Queen Mary’s time had trans- 
ferred their temporary rights in the land to a holding in severalty. 
If this is the right reading of the evidence, we may go one step 
further, and say they represent the last of a series of transactions 
which had been going on from time to time since the days of the 
first carving out of the market village in the forest, and which will 
fully account for the necessity of converting the prescriptive village 
community into a chartered burghal community. 

Taking into account then that the community was already 
in possession of some lands at the time of Queen Mary’s grant, 
our next point is to consider the nature of this grant. The 
lands granted to the newly made burgh, had belonged to Walter, 


12 Jackson’s History of Chippenham, p. 21. 

18 For instance, the Municipal Corporation Commission shows that over 86 
acres of the chartered lands were ‘‘ missing ” in 1835. 
14 Municipal Corporation Commissioi, 
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Lord Hungerford, beheaded by Henry -VIIL» They were in 
temporary possession of the crown, until the heir came of age, 
which event happened within 23 days after the date of the char- 
ter.» And the reason for cutting off from the possessions of Lord 
Hungerford, lands which made up a great part of the parish of 
Chippenham, seems to me to rest, not so much in the caprice of the 
sovereign, as in the asserted rights of the community which had at 
one time or other been despoiled of these very lands. For there 
are two very important facts which suggest such a state of things. 
The first and most important is that when the new corporation be- 
gan to utilize their newly chartered lands, they did so in a 
thoroughly archaic fashion, and not in the spirit of the charter, nor 
of the transactions in King James's reign. This gives us evidence 
of the continuity of the methods of holding and cultivation, and 
hence it goes a long way towards establishing a continuity of the 
holding itself ; for why should a community suddenly created by a 
modern charter proceed to exercise its rights in the fashion it might 
have done if its lands had descended uninterruptedly from the 
earliest times? It certainly could not have invented the traditional 
customs of a bygone age, and the tradition could scarcely have 
survived without the aid of the lands which supported it. Secondly, 
the evidence of Domesday proves that at the time of the Norman 
conquest, the community possessed the lands subsequently granted 
it by Queen Mary out of the possessions of Lord Hungerford. We 
shall presently deal more at length with the survivals of. archaic 
custom and with the evidence of Domesday, but for the present, it 
is sufficient to point out that, for both of these reasons, it appears 
that Mary’s grant may be interpreted as representing the asserted 
riyhts of the community based upon their continuance from early 
times. Taking this evidence on the whole, therefore, it seems to 
prove that the period which witnessed the inauguration of the new 
borough witnessed, too, the last stages of the village-community. 
The old democratic and archaic constitution was not suited to the 
times which recognised landed property as one of the chief means 
of individual wealth, The village-community, therefore, passed on 
into the burghal community, and in its new capacity re-asserted 
some of its old rights. It obtained some of these rights in the 
charter granted lands, and by retaining with these the old methods 
of cultivation, we are better able to identify them as remnants of a 


once more extensive land-community. 
G. Laurence Gomme. 
(To be continued.) 


18 Jackson’s History of Chippenham, p. 23. 
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THE PHYSICIANS OF MYDDFAI. 


(Continued from ante, p. 32) 


E may now deal with the taboo and its breach. It will be 
remembered that the bridegroom of Myddfai is forbidden to 

strike “ three causeless blows.” Of course he disobeys. According to 
the Cambro-Briton version it happened that one day, preparing for a 
fair, he desired his wife to go to the field for his horse. Finding 
her dilatory in doing so he tapped her arm thrice with his glove, 
saying, half in jest, “Go, go, go!” The blows were slight, but 
they were blows; and, the terms of the marriage contract being 
broken, the dame departed—she and her cattle with her—back into 
the lake. The other two accounts agree in spreading the blows 
over a much greater length of time. Mr. Rees’ version relates that 
once the husband and wife were invited to a christening in the 
neighbourhood. The lady, however, appeared reluctant to go, 
making the feminine excuse that the distance was too far to walk. 
Her husband told her to fetch one of the horses from the field. “I 
will,” said she, “if you will bring me my gloves, which I left in the 
house.” He went, and, returning with the gloves, found that she 
had not gone for the horse; so he jocularly slapped her shoulder 
with one of the gloves, saying, “Go, go!” Whereupon she re- 
minded him of the condition that he was not to strike her without 
a cause, and warned him to be more careful in future. Another 
time when they were together at a wedding she burst out sobbing 
in the midst of the joy and mirth of all around her.- Her husband 
touched her on the shoulder and enquired the cause of her weeping. 
She replied: “ Now people are entering into trouble; and your 
troubles are likely to commence, as you have the second time 
stricken me without a cause.” Finding how very wide an inter- 
pretation she put upon the “causeless blows,” the unfortunate 
husband did his best to avoid anything which could give occasion 
for the third and last blow. But one day they were together at a 
funeral, where, in the midst of the grief, she appeared in the 
highest spirits and indulged in immoderate fits of laughter. Her 
husband was so shocked that he touched her, saying, “ Hush, hush ! 
don’t laugh!” She retorted that she laughed, “ because people, 
when they die, go out of trouble;” and, rising up, she left the 
house, exclaiming : “The last blow has been struck ; our marriage 
contract is broken, and at an end! Farewell!” Hurrying home 
she called together all the fairy cattle which had been given by her 
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father as her dowry, walked off with them to the lake and vanished 
in its waters. A little black calf, slaughtered and suspended on 
the hook, descended alive and well again to obey his mistress’ 
summons ; and four grey oxen, which were ploughing, dragged the 
plough behind them as they went, leaving a well marked furrow 
that remains to this day, “to witness if I lie.” The remaining 
version with some differences of detail represents the same eccen- 
tric pessimism (which we are presumably to attribute to the greater 
spiritual insight of the lady’s supernatural character) as the cause 
of the husband’s not unwarranted annoyance and of his breach of 
the agreement. 

The lady of the Van Pool, whatever her practice, had in theory 
some relies of old-fashioned wifely duty. She did not object to the 
chastisement which the law, at all events in England, allowed a 
husband to bestow, provided always ‘it were in her opinion de- 
served; but she refused to bear “causeless blows.” The Partridye’s 
wife, on the other hand, declined to be struck at all; and in another 
Welsh legend —that of Llyn Nelferch, in the parish of Ystradyfodwg, 
in Glamorganshire, not many miles from the Van Pool—the water 
fairy is even more exacting. Three simple disagreements, without 
blows, are sufficient to separate her from her earthly husband: this 
is incompatibility of temper with a vengeance !* 

A hero of the Welsh border, Wild Edric, of whose historic 
reality as one of the English rebels against William the Conqueror 
there is no doubt, has gathered about his name a considerable 
accretion of myth. One story, given by Walter Mapes, relates that 
he succeeded in capturing a supernatural maiden and dragging her, 
despite a furious resistance, from a dance in which she was engaged 
with a number of companions. She brooded in sullen silence for 
three whole days; but on the fourth she suddenly exclaimed to her 
new master, who was endeavouring by caress and persuasion to 
reconcile her to her lot: “Good luck to you, my dear! and you 
will be lucky, too, and enjoy health and peace and plenty, so long 
as you do not reproach me on account of my sisters, or the place 
from which you snatched me away, or anything connected with it. 
For on the day when you do so you will lose both your bride and 
your good fortune ; and when I am taken away from you, you will 
pine away quickly to an early death.” He pledged himself to 
fidelity ; and to their splendid nuptials nobles came from far and 
near. The chronicler, writing little more than a century after- 
wards, tells us that King William heard of the wonder, and bade 


Transactions of the Aberdare Eisteddfod, 225, 
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the newly wedded pair to London, where he was then holding his 
court, that he might test the truth of the tale, They proved it to 
him by the evidence of many witnesses from their own country as 
well as by the lady’s superhuman beauty, and he let them return 
in peace. One evening, after many years of happiness, Edric 
returned late from hunting and could not find his wife. When he 
had spent some time in vainly seeking and calling for her, she 
appeared. “TI suppose,” he began angrily, “it is your sisters whe 
have detained you so long; have they not?” At the mention of 
her sisters she vanished ; and neither her husband’s self-reproaches, 
nor his tears, nor any search could ever find her again.” 

Going somewhat further afield we may note one or two Eastern 
variants. In the great Sanskrit epic of the Mahabhdrata we are 
told that King Santanu, walking by a river side one day, met and 
fell in love with a beautiful girl, who told him that she was the 
river Ganges, and could only marry him on condition that he never 
questioned her conduct, To this he, with a truly royal gallantry, 
agreed ; and she bore him several children, all of whom she threw 
into the river as soon as they were born. At last she bore him a 
boy, Bhishma; and her husband begged her to spare his life, 
whereupon she instantly changed into the river Ganges and flowed 
away.’ Tawhaki, a mythic hero of the Maories, was beloved by a 
girl of heavenly race named Tango-tango, who gave him their little 
daughter to wash. Evidently he did not like the work, for, while 
carrying out his wife’s instructions, he made a very rude remark 
about the child. Hearing this, Tango-tango began to sob bitterly, 
and at last rose up from her place with the child and took flight to 
the sky, where Tawhaki, after many disappointments and indigni- 
ties, was allowed to rejoin them, but not to bring them back to 
earth In the Bantik legend, cited above, the husband is for- 
bidden to tear out one white hair which Outahagi, his wife, has. 
He disobeys after she has given birth to a son; and she vanishes 
in a tempest and returns to the sky. Taking the child on his back, 
he succeeds in climbing after her and finding her again. 

The catastrophe of the normal Swan-maiden story, is the re- 
covery of the magical dress, which enables the wife to return to 
her distant home. This catastrophe is not the one adopted in The 

2 Miss Burne Shropshire Folk-Lore, 59, citing Walter Mapes, De Nugis 
Cur. Dis. ii., ch. 12. 

3 Panjab N. & Q. ii. 207. In this form the story is found as a tradition, pro- 
bably derived from the Mahdbhérata. 


* Sir George Grey Polynesian Mythology, 66. Taylor New Zealand and 
its Inhabitants, 138. 
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Physicians of Myddfai; and I shall accordingly leave aside 
all examples of it, profoundly interesting from their weird and 
poetic beauty though many of them are. There is, however, one 
observation which will not be irrelevant. In Swan-maiden stories 
the recovery of the dress is rarely, if ever, made the subject of an 
express prohibition to the hero. At most he is advised by a friend 
not to let his beloved obtain, or even see, her cast plumage. And 
yet, the catastrophe is as inevitable, and as fully foreseen from 
the beginning, as the breach of an explicit taboo. Both alike are 
the work of doom. A legend of the Loo-Choo Islands, expresses 
this feeling in its baldest form. A farmer sees a bright light in his 
well, and on drawing near, beholds a woman diving and washing 
in the water. Her clothes, strange in shape, and of a ruddy sunset 
colour, are hanging on a pine tree near at hand. He takes them, 
and thus compels her to marry him. She lives with him for ten 
years, bearing him a son and a daughter. At the end of that time 
her fate is fulfilled, she ascends a tree during her husband’s absence, 
and having bidden her children farewell, glides off on a cloud, and 
disappears. This story approaches nearer to the Swan-maiden 
type than those we have been considering ; the heroine’s departure 
occurs during her husband’s absence, and possibly the cloud is a 
reminiscence of the retrieved clothing which may have been lost 
from some earlier version. But the point emphasized is the fulfil- 
ment of fate, a point certainly present alike in the normal story 
and in those variants we have been considering, though more or less 
latent. ; 

Returning to Europe, I need only mention Mélusine, whose 
stipulation was that she should be permitted to spend her Saturdays 
alone. An Esthonian tale which I have cited elsewhere® sets before 
us a mer-maid, who conversely to the cases under consideration, 
takes the hero to dwell with her below the seas. She passes her 
Thursdays alone. Here we are on the threshold of another series 
of traditions, such as those of Olger the Dane, Ossian, and Thomas 
the Rhymer. Their investigation is foreign to our purpose, and 
having simply indicated their connection with the group we are 
reviewing, I pass on. 

In Wales the tale of the supernatural bride, is by no means con- 
fined to the Van Pool and Llyn Nelferch. In one case given by 
Professor Rhys, the heir of the owner of Corwrion in Upper 
Arllechwedd, Carnarvonshire, fell in love with a fairy of “the 


5 Dennys The Folk-Lore of China, 140. 
® Kreutawald, Ehstnische Marchen, 212, cited Folk-Lore Journal, iii. 231. 
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bottomless pool of Corwrion,” and the marriage took place upon 
* two conditions—first, that. the husband was not to know his wife’s 
name, though he might give her any name he chose; and, second, 
that if she misbehaved towards him, he might now and then beat 
her with a rod, but that he should not strike her with iron, on pain 
of her leaving him at once. “This covenant was kept for some 
years, so that they lived happily together, and had four children, of 
whom the two youngest were a boy and a girl. But one day as 
they went to one of the fields of Bryn Twrw, in the direction of 
Penardd Gron, to catch a “pony, the fairy wife, being so much 
nimbler than her husband, ran before him and had her hand in the 
pony’s mane in no time. She called out to her husband to throw 
her a halter, but instead of that he threw towards her a bridle with 
an iron bit, which, as bad luck would have it, struck her. The 
wife at once flew through the air, and plunged headlong into 
Corwrion Lake. The husband returned sighing and weeping to- 
wards Bryn Twrw (Noise Hill), and when he reached it, the twrw 
(noise) there was greater than had ever been heard before, namely, 
that of weeping after ‘ Belene,’ and it was then, after he had struck 
her with iron, that he first learnt what his wife’s name was.”” 

I trust I may be acquitted of a joke if I say that here 
the terms of the taboo are striking, and may well detain us 
a short time. It is so difficult for us to put ourselves into the 
mental attitude of savages, that we do not understand the objection 
which they almost all entertain to mentioning their own per- 
sonal names. The objection itself is, however, well-known; but 
it is not always manifested in exactly the same form. In 
some cases a man only refuses to utter the name himself, while 
he will utter another’s name readily enough. Sometimes it is 
deemed an ‘unpardonable thing to call another by name; k2 must 
be addressed, or spoken of, by an epithet. And frequently 
a man’s real name is a profound secret known only to himself, all 
others knowing him only by some epithet or title. Sometimes it 
is only forbidden to relatives by marriage to speak one another's 
names. Thus in various ways etiquette has prescribed a number of 
customs limiting the utterancs of names among savage and bar- 
barous peoples all the world over. The origin of these rules and 
customs seems to have been the dread of sorcery. A personal name 
was held to be a part of its owner ; and, just as the possession of a 
lock of another’s hair, or even a paring of his nail, was believed to 
confer power over him, so was the knowledge of his name. 

7 Cymmrodor, iv., 201, 
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Similarly men in the lower culture have a great fear of having 
their likenesses taken, and everybody is familiar with the belief 
that a witch, who has mate a waxen image and given it the name 
of any one whom she wants to injure, can, by sticking pins in it, 
or melting it in a flame, inflict pain and even death upon the 
person whom the doll represents. The Welsh have been no freer 
from the superstitions of witchcraft than their neighbours; and, 
though there may be no direct evidence of the fact, the analogy of 
the beliefs of other countries will suggest that among those super- 
stitions must have been one which looked with dread on the 
injurious uses that might be made of one’s name by an enemy. If 
this be so, the fairy of Corwrion might naturally fear for a man 
of another race, albeit her husband, to become possessed of her real 
name, _ Some other stories in Professor Rhys’ collection show that 
this is the stage of thought to which the prohibition to know her 
name is to be referred. lt is related at Waenfawr, near Carnarvon, 
that a youth broke into a dance of the Fairies on the banks of the 
Gwyrfai, near Cwellyn Lake, one moonlight night, and carried off 
a maiden. She refused to wed him, but consented to remain his 
servant. One evening, however, he overheard two of her kindred 
speaking of her, and caught her name, Penelope. When she found 
that he had learnt her name she gave way to grief; evidently she 
now knew that her fate was sealed. On his importunity being re- 
newed she at length consented to marry him, but on the other con- 
dition, to be discussed presently, that he should not strike her with 
iron.’ A similar tale was related in the vale of Beddgelert, wherein 
the stolen lady would only consent to union with her ravisher if he 
could find out her name. When he had discovered it, she asked in 
astonishment, “O mortal, who has betrayed my name to thee ?” 
Then, lifting up her tiny folded hands, she exclaimed: “ Alas! my 
fate, my fate!”® In a variant the maiden, pressed by her human 
lover, promises to marry, provided he can find out hername. When 
he succeeds in doing this, she faints away, but has to submit to 
her doom.” It is clear from these narratives that the knowledge of 
the fairy’s name conferred power over her which she was unable to 
resist. This is surely the interpretation also of the Danish tale of a 
man from whom a Hill-troll had stolen no fewer than three wives. 
Riding home late one night afterwards he saw a great crowd of 
Hill-folk dancing and making merry, and among them he recog- 
nised his three wives. One of these was Kirsten, his best beloved, 
and he called out to her and named her name. The troll, whose 


® Tbid, 189. ® Thid. v., 59, 10 Thid, 66, 
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name was Skynd, or hurry, came up to him and asked him why he 
presumed to call Kirsten. The man explained that she had been 
his favourite wife, and begged him with tears to give her back to 
him. The troll at last consented, but with the proviso that he 
should never hurry (skynde) her. For a long time the condition 
was observed ; but one day, as she was delayed in fetching something 
for her husband from the loft, he cried out to her: “Make haste, 
Kirsten!” (Skynde dig, Kirsten); and he had hardly spoken the 
words when the woman was gone, compelled to return to the troll’s 
abode. Here we have the phenomenon in a double form ; for not 
only does the husband regain his wife from the troll, by pronounc- 
ing her name, but he loses her once more by inadvertently 
summoning her captor. 

1 Keightley, The Fairy Mythology, 121. 

E, Srpney HARTLAND, 
(To be continued. ) 
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3,—RoMAN REMAINS (ante p. 40)—ii. GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


[The Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucester Archeological 
Society, vols, i-x., and Witts’ Archwological Handbook of Gloucester 
are completely indexed for Roman Remains in the following list :—] 


ALMONDSsBURY, entrenchment. Bristol and Glouc. Arch. Soc., ii, 18, 


BENGEWORTH, coins, pottery, &c. Bristol and Glouc. Arch. Soc., ix. 22. 

Brsury, villa, with pottery, coins, &. Witts’ Handbvok of Glove. 6b. 

Bicknor, coins, &c. Bristol and Glouc. Arch. Soc., iv. 305. 

Bisizy, villa, with pottery, glass, bronze implements, knives, coins, &c. Arch. 
Assoc., i. 44, ii. 324; Arch. Jowrn., ii. 42 ; Bristol and Gloue. Arch. Soc., 
v. 11, 14, 38-39. 

Brrron, square camp, villas. Bristol and Glouc, Arch, Soc., ii. 28, 88, iii. 88 ; Cott. 
Nat. Field nb, vi. 231. 

BLACKMINSTER, coins, &e. Bristol and Glone, Arch. Soc., ix. 22-23, 

BouRTON-IN-THE-W ATER i age camp), villa, a, gold sig ast ring, coins, iron 
sword blades, pines, , pottery, We. Bristol rch. Boe., vii. 16, 
71-72 ; Cott. Nat. Field Oib, vi. 209 ; Witts’ Handbook 6 ‘ye Glow’ 44, 56. 

— > inscribed pigs of lead. Bristol and Gloue. Arch. .» iv, 320-321 ; 


Seemcodnes roadways, pottery. Bristol and Glouc. Arch. Soe., vii. 131-132. 


Czrney (North) some few remains. Witts’ Handbook of Glouc., 33. 

CHEDWORTH, villa, with bath, pottery, bronze, silver, lead, oe ig iron, oe Bristol 
and Gloue. Arch. Soc, ii. 19; Cott. Nat. Field Oiub, iv. 201, 3 Gent. 
Mag. , 1866, ii. 302-303. 

CurrPine CAMPDEN, coins, Bristol and Gloue, Arch, Soc., 

Currrine Sopsury, camp. Arch., xix. 166 ; Briatot and Gloue,. Arch. Sve., viii. 
74-78 ; Cott. Nat. Field Olu, iii. 54, ‘vi, 219. 

Cirencester, extensive remains of station (Corinium) with —_ vements, 
villas, sculpture, inscriptions, pottery, coins, &c. Pda ie 124-125 ; 
Arch, Jowrn., vi: 321 ; and Glow. Arch. Soc i 14-16, iii, 256, 

viii, 183, 185, 309-313; Wilts’ Arch. Soc., xiv. 186-192; Gent, Mag., 
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1835, ii. 302 ; 1836, i. 296 ; 1837, i. 586-588 ; 1838, ii, 180; 1849, ii. 
357- 360 ; 1850, i, 25-26, 

CLEEVE (Nottingham Hill, Camp), coins, lance heads, &. Arch., xix. 171; 
Bristol and. Glouc. Arch. Soz., iv. 205.; Cott. Nat. Field Chi, vi. 209 

Cop Aston, entrenchment. Bristol and Glone. Arch. Boc. wy iV. 207. 

Co.terorD, coins. Bristol and Glouc. Arch. Soc., vi. 109. 

CotespourN (Combend Farm), villa, with avements, iron fragments, coins, 
human skeleton, &. Arch., ix, 319- 22, xviii. 112-113. 

Cras-Tree Hit, coins. Bristol and Glow. Arch. Soc., vi. 108. 

CroMHALL, villa with coins, pottery, &c. Arch. Jowrn., xvii. 332, 
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Dacueworts, villa. Witts’ Handbook of Glow., 61. 
Dean (forest of), iron-cinders, coins. Bristol and Glow. Arch. Soc., ii, 216-234, 
vi. 35, 107-122, ix. 72. 
DopineTon, villa, poe Leland’s Itin., vi. 75 ; Witts’ Handbook of Gloue., 62. 
DowDEswELL, camp. Bristol and Glouc. ‘Arch, Soc. .» iv. 203. 
= DryHitt, villa wit ‘coins, pottery, glass, a. &c. Bristol and Glow. Arch. 
Soc., iv. 208 ; Witts’ Handbook of Glouc. 60. 










GLovuvesteER, wall, foundations, interments, urns, pavements, coins, inscriptions, 
&e. Arch., x. 132, xviii, 121; Bristol and Glowe Arch. Soc., i. 153-166, 
ii, 210-215 ; ‘vi. 345-352; Cott. Nat. Field Club, vi. 154; Proc. Soc. 
Antig., 1884, 149; Gent. Mag., 1806, ii. 869- 870; 1843, ii. 420; 1846, 
ii, 517 ; 1854, i. 486-487 ; 1856, ii. 42. 








HARESFIELD, camp, villa, 3000 coins, horse shoe, &c. Arch., xix. 169 ; Cott. 
Nat. Field Olwb, vi. 211 ; Witts’ Handbook of Gloue., 62. 
HEMPSTEAD, camp, interments, coins, pottery. Cott. Nat. Field Club, vi. 227. 
snene e camp (Blaizecastle), coins, Arch., xix. 162; Bristol and Gloue. 
Arch, Soc., iii. 15, 83; Cott. Nat. Field Club, vi. 231, 
HorsEFIELD, slave chain, &e. Gent. May., 1817, ii. 272. 












Kineron Quakry, interments, buildings, pottery, &c. Bristol and Glouc. Arch. 
Soc., vii. 76-77. 

Ktnascore, villa, with coins, statue, &c. Witts’ Handbook of Glouc., 63. 

KinGsHOLM (near Gloucester), interments, urns, pottery, coins, &e. Arch. vii. 

an x. 132, xviii. 121-124 ; Gent. Mag., 1815, ii. 271- 272 ; 1853, ii. 39- 







Krse’s Westie, camp. Bristol and Glouc. Arch. Soc., iii. 83. 
Larx’s Buss, coins. Witts’ Handbook of Clones 21; Cott. Nat. Field Olw, vi. 
214. 









LECKHAMPTON Hi11, camp, bronze helmet, spear head, peg pottery, &. Arch, 
xix. 171; Arch. Jowrn., xii. 9; Arch. Assoc., i. 43; Bristol and Glouc, Arch. 
Soc., iv. 206 ; Cott. Nat. Field Old, vi. 209, 

LypsBRook, coins. Bristol and Glowe. Arch. Soc., vi. 108. 

Lyprey, entrenchments, villa, temple, pottery, coins from A tus to Arcadius, 
lead-inscribed tablet. Arch., v. 207-208; Proc. Sve. aes 2nd ser., v. 
96; Bristol and Glow. Arch. Soc., vi. 30, 40, 75-79, 210-221; Antig. 

Repert, i, 134, ii. 389. 

















MOoRETON-IN-THE-Marsu (near) camp, coins, &c. 
Gloue., 4. 


Witts' Arch. Handbook of 





NEWLAND (near) coins, cinders. Bristol and Glouc. Arch. Soc., vi. 107. 





OLDBURY ON SEVERN, coins. Arch., xix. 163; Cott. Nat. Field Club, vi. 229. 






Paryswick, Kimsbury Camp, tank, coins, sword, spear heads, pottery, &c., villa. 
Arch., xix. 169 ; Bristol and Gloue, Arch. Soc., iv. 205, si BA, Cott. Nat 
Field "Olnb, vi. 211. 

Penpark Hotz, lead mine, Bristol and Glouc, Arch Soc., iv. 320-328. 










RopMartow, villa; pavement, coins, pottery, fibule. Aych., xviii, 113-116. 
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St. Brravets (near), coin of Vespasian. Bristol and Glowe. Arch. Soc., vi. 107. 

meee — pottery, columns, coins; spoons, &c. Witts’ Handbook: 
0 ouc, fe 

Sraunton, coins, &. Bristol and Glouc. Arch. Soc., v. 69; vi. 19; vii. 227, 

SrincHcoMBE, villa, hairpins, trinkets, &c. Witts’ Handbook of Glowc., 65. 

Stow-1n-THE-WOLD, interments, masonry, coins, &c. Bristol and Gloue. Arch, 


Soe., vii. 72. 
macager omen de Hill), villa, tiles, coins, pottery, &c. Witts’ Handbook of 
we. 


SupELEY, villa, rings, beads, statue, fibule, &. Witte’ Handbook of Gloue., 66. 
Swett (Upper and Nether), villa, pottery, coins, &c. Bristol and Glow. Are’. 
- iv. 209; vii. 72-74, 76; Witts’ Handbook of Glouc., 66. 


TETBURY, coins. Rudder’s Glowc., 727 ; Cott. Nat. Field Olub, vi, 219. 


Utey, ie Arch,, xix. 167-169 ; Arch. Jowrn., xi. 328; Cott. Nat. Field Olu, 
vi. 213. 
Urrzer SLAUGHTER, interments. Bristol and Glows. Arch. Soc., vii. 77-203 Gen. 


Mag., 1864, i. 365. 


Wuittineton (Wycomb), villa, with coins, pottery, fibule, stylus, knives, keys, &e. 
Bristol and Glowe, Arch. Soe., iv. 309 ; v. 188; Gent. Mag., 1863. ii. 627; 
1864, i. 86-88; ii. 85-87, 432. 

Wircoms, villa, with small steelyard, ivory comb, stone mortar, iron ploughshare, 
fibule, buckles, &c. reh., xix. 178-183; Bristol and Glowe., iv. 34 ; 
Cott. Nat. Field Club, v. 247. 

oe villa, pavements, pottery. Arch., xviii. 118-121; Gent. Mag., 1811, 


ii. 80. 

WoopcHestTER, villa, frescoes, statuary, pottery, glass, coins, human bones, &2 
Bristol and Glouc. Arch. Soc., v. 14, 142-147. 

Worrton, inscriptions, urns, coins, &c. Gent. Mag., 1824, ii. 165 ; 1838, i. 302. 


4.—FOREIGN PERIODICALS (ARCHAOLOGICAL PAPERS). 


Revue Cettiqug, Vol. IX., No. I.—La Légende de la conception de Cuchulainn 
ete ssp from L.N.H. and Eg., 1782), L. Dwvau.-—The Voyage of 
negdus and Mac Rialga (Text, from Yellow Book of Lecan, and Trans- 
lation), Whitley Stokes,—Légendes des Monnaies Gauloises, A. de 
Barthélemy.—Recherches sur l’origine de la propriété fonciére et des nom’ 
de lieu en France, No. 3, H. D’ Arbois de Jubainville—Notes on Wels) 
Consonants, M. Nettlau.—-Quelques inscriptions de Saintes contenant 
des noms gaulois, R. Cagnat.—Un monument inédit de la liturgie celtique, 

F. E. Warren. Melanges.—DBibliographie. 


Métuvstnz, Vol. IV., Nos. 1, 2.—Les trois cleres et le chat, Iégende chrétienne 
de l’Irlande, H. Gaidoz. Le Suicide, H. Gaidoz. Les rites de la con- 
struction, H. Gaidoz. Deux jeux Strasbourgeoie, A. Barth. Les conte 
Brétons et les publications populaires, Z. Ernault. Les Esprite-Forts de 
lantquité classique, H. Gaidoz. Les facéties de la Mer, H. Gaidoz. 
Biblingraphie—La fascination (suite), M. J. Tuchmaun. La fléche de 
Nemrod, FE. Lefébure. L’enfant juif, version Irlandaise, H. Gaidoz. La 
— du. Jeun, H. Gaidoz, Le monde pore ng en Haute 

rétagne, A. Orain. Les chansons populaires en Haute Bretagne (avec 
musique notée), A. Orain. Oblations & la mer et présages (suite)— 
Bibliographie. 


5, PAPERS CONTRIBUTED TO THE ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM DURING 1886-1887. 
(Continued from page 44.) 


[Journal of British Archzological Association, vol. xliii. ; Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute, vol. xvii. (archeological papers 
relating to Britain); Archzeologia Cambrensis, 5th series, vol. iv. ; 
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Transactions of the Essex Archeolo apeal Society, new series, vol. 
iii. ; Folk-lore Journal, vol. v. ; Journal of the Historical and Arche- 
ological Association of Ireland, 4th series, vol. viii.] 


Allen (J. Romilly), Early Christian monuments of the Isle of Man. Jowrn. Brit. 
Arch, Assoc. xliii. 240-266. 

[Anonymous] Lordship of English and Welsh Huntington, Herefordshire. 
Arch, Camb, bth ser. iv, 149-150. 

Interesting Discovery at Llantwit Major. Arch. Camb. 5th ser. iv. 

1£1-1565. 

———— Liandaff Cathedral: Church Goods. Arch, Camb. 5th ser. iv., 225- 
235. 


Babecck he H.), American song-games and wonder-tales. Folk-Lore Jowrn. v. 


Banks (R. RW), The marriage contract of King Edward II. Arch. Camb. 5th ser. 
iv., 53-57. 
.’ ‘King Edward II. in South Wales. Arch. Camb. 5th ser. iv. 161-182. 
Beddoe (J., M.D.), The stature of the old races of England as estimated from 
the Long Bones. Journ. Anthrop. Inst. xvii., 202-209. 
Birch (W. de Gray), Notes on the will of King John. Journ, Brit. Arch. Assoc. 
xliii., 335-339. 
Present Condition of the Roman Remains at Bath. Jown. Brit. 
Arch, Assoc. xliii., 145-148. 
Black (W. G.). Folk-tales of North Friesland. Folk-Lore Jowrn. v., 336-338. 
Bloxam (M. H.), The Sculptured Sepulchral Effigy of a Priest’ in St. Mary’s 
Church, Swansea... Arch. Camb. 5th ser. iv., 155-157. 
Bowditch (C. P.), Negro Songs from Barbadoes. Folk-Lore Journ. v. 130-133. 
Burne a3 Charlotte 8.), Some simple methods of promoting the study of 
olk-lore, and the Extension of the Folk-Lore Society. Folk-Lore Jowrn. 
v. 62-65, 


Me nasser (Rev. A.), Notes on the Churches of St. Clement and St. Mary, Sand- 
. down, Brit. Arch. Assoc. xliii. 340-343. 

Clodd (Edward), Tabulation of Folk-Tales. Folk-Lore Journ. v. 70. 

Clouston (W. A.), Two South Pacific Folk-Tales. Folk-Lore Jowrn. v., 254-257. 

Colles (Dr. A.), A witches’ ladder. Folk-Lore Jowrn. v., 1-5. 

a M. A.), Cornish Folk-Lore. Folk- Lore Journ. v., 14-61, 85-112, 
117-2 

Cuming (H. Syer), Traders’ signs on old London rite Jown., Brit, Arch. 
Assoc, xliii., 162-173, 


Davies (Rev. John), List of Welsh Royalists who compounded for their Estates 
in the time of Cromwell. Arch. Camb. 5th ser. iv., 122-130. 
Davies (Rev. J. D.), Weobley Castle, alias the Castle ‘of Lianrhidian. Arch. 
mb, 5th ser. iv., 13-23. 
—, Penny Crick Tumulus in Gower, Arch. Camb, bth ser. iv., 299-300. 
Deedes (Rev. (.), The ancient Church Bells of Halstead and its neighbourhood. 
sex Arch, Soc, new ser. iii., 64-73. 
Ducie a Hon, Earl of), Exhibition of three Marestones or Hagstones. Journ. 
. Inst. xvii., 135-137. 
jean (Lo Bishop of), Inaugural address. Jowrn. Brit. Arch. Assoc. xliii., 1-12, 


swood (J. W, M.D.), Roman Roads of Durham. Jowrn. Brit. Arch. Assoc, 
xliii., 155-161 
—- “a on Sockburn and Dinsdale. Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc. xliii,, 


Egan iF. W) , Trish Folk-Lore. Folk-Lore Journ. v., 11- 13, 


Foot ay pa Ww. W.) In piam Memoriam Rev. James Graves, Journ. Hist. and 
Ar ssoc. of Ireland, 4th ser. viii., 8-27. 
Frazer (J, Gy A Witch’s Ladder. Fo'k-Lore Journ, v., 81-83. 


Gamwell (8. C.), Margam Abbey. Arch. Camb. 5th ser. iv., 1-13. 
Gaster (Dr, M.), Modern Origin of Fairy Tales. Folk-Lore Journ. v. , 339-351. 
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Glynne (Sir. 8. R.), Notes on the —_ Churches in the Four Welsh Dioceses. . 
Arch. Camb. 5th ser. iv. 274-289. 


Harker pay ¥ D. D.), The fis Well of Lancaster Castle Hill. Journ. Brit. 


Hartland 0.3 Ja er New Year Decorations. Folk-Lore Journ. v., 154-156, 

Hodgson ( ), Raby. Journ. Brit. Arch, Assoc. xliii,, 307-327. 

Hooppell (ey. “E.) Ancient Roman Balance recently found at Bainesse 
Catterick. Jowra. Brit. Arch. Assoc. xliii, 238-239, 

———- Vinovia. Jown. Brit, Arch. Assoc. xliii., 111-123, 299-306, 


T’anson (J.), St, Wilfred. Jowrn. Brit. Arch. Assoc. xliii,, 275-290, 


Jenkins (Rev. Canon R.), Historical Notes relating to the Church or Minster 
of St. Mary and St. Eadburg, in Lyminge, co. Kent. Jowrn. Brit. Arch. 
Assoc, xliii., 363-369. 


Kinahan (G. H.), Cornish Folklore. Folklore Jowrn. v., 324-327. 

. Donegal Folklore. ibid. 66-69. 

King (H. W.) Inventories of Church Goods, 6th Edw. VI. Essex Arch Soc. 
new ser. iii., 36-63. 

King om t. J. 8. ), Folklore and Social Customs of the Western Somali Tribes, 

Folklore Jowrn. v., 322-323, 

Kirby (W. F.), The Forbidden Doors of the Thousand and One Nights. Folk 

lore Jown. v., 112-124. 
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Tae Hauistatr Periop 1x Urrsr Bavaria. (Die HuGELGRABER ZWISCHEN 

AmMER-UND SraFFetsez, gedffnet, untersucht und beschrieben von 

Dr. Julius Naue. Stuttgart [Enke] 1887.) 
Since the publication of Von Sackens’ work on the Cemetery of Hallstatt, 
no more valuable contribution to our knowledge of the important period 
in Central European Culture which takes its name from that prehistoric 
station has been published than the present volume of Dr. Julius Naue on 
the barrows of the hilly Upper-Bavarian region that lies between the 
Ammer and Staffelsee. It is a part of the country already well-known in 
the annals of Prehistoric Archeology from the discovery in the neighbour- 
_ing Wurmsee of the pile settlement described by Von Schab, and the sur: 
prising occurrence, in association with the early indigenous remains both 
there and on the neighbouring Roseninsel, of Greek pottery, including 
specimens of the earliest ware imported by the Greek colonists into Italy, 
fragments of a Corinthian Kylix, and of the late florid work that charac- 
terises the decadence of Tarentum and the imitative taste of the Apulians. 
The district itself stands in immediate relation to two main lines of aucient 
thoroughfare across the Alps that brought the Bavarian uplands into 
communication with Northern Italy and the head of the Adriatic,—the 
central passes of Tyrol, onde followed by the Via Claudia Augusta, and 
that more easterly line through the Tauerns, which skirts the salt-bearing 
ranges where Hallstatt itself is situate. These researches into the pre- 
historic burial-places of this region derive, therefore, a special interest from 
their bearing on ancient lines of eeciagres: intercourse between the 
North and South. 
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Dr. Naue’s work shows, in many respects, a marked scientific advance 
on that of his predecessors in the same field. He has not been content 
with giving a general summary of the contents of the barrows—more than 
three hundred in number—that he has so conscientiously explored, but he 
has also given a short account of the contents of each individual grave—a 
point of primary importance too often neglected by explorers whose relic- 
hunting zeal outruns their patience in keeping a scientific record of 
their observations. How well one knows the result !—the inevitable “ Atlas,” 
and édition de luxe—a museum successfully “stuffed”—and a whole 
chapter in the remote history of an European race irrevocably mutilated ! 
Dr. Naue knows his business, and we feel confident that the painstaking 
report of the results of his excavations here presented, together with the sixty 
plates embodying the principal objects discovered, will nowhere meet with 
a warmer appreciation than in this country. 

The graves excavated and described by Dr. Naue are all in barrows, 
and in this respect present a marked contrast to those of Hallstatt, which 
are all in the flat earth. Though the bulk of them belong to the earlier 
and later Hallstatt Periods, some reach back to the Bronze Age, while 
others extend to the period that succeeded that of Hallstatt, in which iron 
was exclusively in use for implements and weapons. In the pure Bronze 
Age we find stone-barrows, sometimes covering small vaulted chambers, and 
containing mostly skeleton interments during the earlier part of the period 
and cremation deposits in the later part. In the succeeding Hallstatt period, 
both forms of burial co-exist, though towards the close cremation again 
predominates. The stone-barrows now give place by transitional stages to 
mounds of earth, which in the later Hallstatt period greatly preponderate. 
In the succeeding Iron Age, the earth-mound is universal, and the dead are 
in all cases burnt. 

A strange phenomenon in the burial forms observed is the partial in- 
terment of the skeleton—a practice the existence of which was noticed by 
Von Sacken in the Hallstatt Cemetery. In the Bavarian barrows it ap- 
pears to have been proportionally even more frequent, and Dr. Naue has 
been able to authenticate sixteen cases as against ten amongst the three 
times more numerous Hallstatt graves. Another remarkable feature of 
these barrows is the frequent deposition of a young boar as a food-offering 
beside the human remains—an usage of great interest in its relation to the 
religious notions of the Celts and other European peoples. : 

The inventory of the tombs, like their construction, presents some 
marked contrasts when compared with those of Hallstatt. The indigenous 
population of this Upper Bavarian region was not so rich in imported 
articles as their contemporaries of the Salzberg. Only a few examples were 
discovered of the bronze situ/as, the ‘‘ cordoned ” buckets and vases in which 
the graves of the Hallstatt salt-miners were so rich. Some, again, of the 
most characteristic indigenous products of the Hallstatt graves are con- 
spicuous here by their absence—the swords, with the horse-shoe and 
antenne-like handles, a type diffused from Tarquinii to Assyria and the 
Caucasus in one direction, and in the North and West to Scandinavia and 
Britain, the elegant bracelets with their shell-like bosses, the double-spiralled 
fibule: which call up comparisons with those of Southern Italy, of Greece 
and intervening Illyrian tracts. The clapper-like pendants suspended by 
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small chains from various ornaments only occur here in the case of a single 
crescent-shaped fibula. On the other hand, the “ barrel-shaped” bronze 
arm-bands or bracelets which are characteristic of these finds are wholly 
wanting at Hallstatt itself, though their distribution may be traced west- 
wards through Wiirtemburg, Alsace and Switzerland to Easteru France. In 
other cases again, there are strong evidences of local manufacture, as, for 
instance, in the peculiar bronze nails employed in rivetting the hilts to the 
iron blades of the swords. These have cup-shaped ends, with a small spike 
in the middle, a form which has not been hitherto discovered in other 
Hallstatt districts, being unknown even upon swords of the same period 
from other parts of Bavaria. 

Among the most important objects brought to light in these excavations 
were the remains of three chariots, a wooden shield of oblong form with two 
horn-like bronze bosses in the middle and other smaller bosses round, but the 
most remarkable of all was a wooden cup found inside a bronze vase which 
itself had been enclosed in a basket. This cup, made of the wood of the 
wild pear-tree, was of elegant form, like a Kylix without handles, and 
ornamented. with a series of fine raised ribs, one of which, round the lower 
part of the foot, is actually cut free from the body of the cup, and forms a 
moveable ring. This wooden Kylix which, when first discovered, was in an 
almost perfect condition, is a masterpiece of the ancient turner’s skill and 
stands quite alone amongst relics of the kind. It seems to have contained 
a food-offering for the dead in the shape of honey and mead or whey-cheese. 
The bronze vase or Situla in which this truly marvellous relic was found, 
though answering in its general aspect to those found at Hallstatt and 
elsewhere, shows, in place of the angular and truncated cone-like outline 
usual in these vessels, a rounded and more elegant contour. It seems to 
me that in this modification of form we have a certain indication that this 
“Late Hallstatt” gravereachesdown to aconsiderably later date thanis usually 
assigned to the close of this period in Central Europe. It presents striking 
points of resemblance in contour to a Situla witha “North Etruscan” 

. inscription found in the Val di Cembra near Trent, as well as to others 
of the third and still more of the fourth period of the Cemetery of Este, 
It belongs, in fact, to a date nearer 300 than 400 B.o. 

One of the most interesting graves discovered, belonging to the 
transitional age betwcen the Bronze and early Hallstatt periods, was 
that containing the skeleton of a woman with her diadem, the amlcr 
beads of her necklace, her breast-pins, bracelets, and ankle-rings still in 
their places. The diadem consisted of a semi-circular bronze ring with 
a hook at one end and an eye at the other for fastening it to a band 
behind, and with remains of threads at intervals round its girth showing 
that it had been sewn on besides to the front of a kind of veil, There were 
traces besides on the body of a mantle and a tunic of finer material be- 
neath it. The diadem, of which another example was found, is, however, 
especially interesting as, taken in connexion with the traces of the veil, it 
shows that the women of the district had adopted a style of coiffure pre- 
cvalent amongst the ancient Greeks, Etruscans, and their neighbours, and of 

which Helbig in his Homerische Epos has given some interesting illustrations. 
It is probable that the Ampyz or diadem, the cap and the twisted strings 
( plekt? anadesm2) that bound it, which, with the veil or Krédemnon, Golden 
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Aphrodité gave to Andromaché, had all their counterparts in the headgear 
of these barbaric wives. 

It is in the personal ornaments indeed that the influence of Southern 
fashions on this site are peculiarly visible. Among the fibule we notice, 
with local variations, the influence of the types of Villanova and of the Certosa 
of Bologna, and the “kettledrum” variety that may be traced southwards as 
far as Campania. But even here we do not find the evidence of direct 
importation “hat might have been expected. There is nothing to set beside 
the products of Mediterranean industry found in the great Hallstatt 
Cemetery. The painted vases exhumed from the graves are of that in- 
digenous geometrical style the diffusion of which seems to be conterminous 
with the region in which the so-called “ Hallstatt” culture may be regarded 
as at home. But we do not trace any direct influence of the Greek designs 
and fabrics, which, as we know from the discoveries made in the neigh- 
bouring Wurmsee, found their way to this Bavariau region in prehistoric 
times. Neither have these painted vases any immediate relation to those 
discovered in contemporary cemeteries of the old Venetian and Euganean 
districts of Northern Italy. For anyone, however, who wishes to study these 
interesting types of painted vases, characteristic of a large Central European 
tract extending from Upper Austria to Alsace, Dr. Naue’s book affords a 
rich material,—no less than ten coloured plates being devoted to the illus- 
tration of this, in some respects, the most important part of his discoveries. 
The prevailing colours are red, white, brown, and a lustrous black due to the 
employment of graphite or black lead, and one of the most characteristic 
ornaments is a kind of festoon pattern which one would willingly compare 
with the still more pronounced festoons on one of the Wurmsee vases. 

An iron sword with a bronze handle found in one of the graves belonging 
to the Later Hallstatt period, together with a “cordoned” bucket (cista a 
cordont) of the more recent type and a bronze vase, stands out in striking con- 
trast to the other swords discovered, and suggests some interesting enquiries, 
The hilt of this sword is fixed to the iron blade by two tong-like processes 
andthe centre of the handle swells into a knot. The sword itself is 
decidedly shorter than the other Hallstatt blades. Dr. Naue has justly 
laid stress on the great resemblance that these characteristics present to 
the typical “ Late Celtic” sword, or, as it is known on the Continent, the 
sword of La Téne. He compares it with a sword of the same kind found 
at Anet in the Canton of Bern and a few other analogous examples from 
Late Hallstatt deposits, and goes so far as to regard it as the prototype of 
the swords used by the historic Gauls and Britons. The far-reaching im- 
portance of this conclusion, if substantiated, will be patent to Archeeologists. 
It would go far to show that the ancient culture of the Gaulish tribes 
stands, in fact, in a filial relation to that which is revealed to us in these 
“Hallstatt” cemeteries. But this is a conclusion which on a broad view of 
the evidence before us it seems impossible to accept. That there are 
certain features which are common to the Later Hallstatt group and the 
earliest finds of Late Celtic character such as we know them from Moravia 
to Champagne is undeniable. There is no reason to reject the view advanced 
by Dr. Naue and supported by the high authority of Undset, that the 
sword in question represents a type which had been partially, at least, 
adopted by the Hallstatt peoples at a comparatively late date. But it 
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seems preferable to see in such an adoption the operation of an external 
influence common to both the Later Hallstatt and the Téne groups. The 
Gaulish swords found at the station of La Téne and elsewhere betray 
in certain cases in the ornaments of their hilts and sheathes rudimentary 
traces of an antecedent stage of development, not to be found in those of 
Hallstatt, but which find at least their partial explanation in some known 
Oriental forms. The sheathes again of the “ Late Celtic” swords with 
their terminal animals show an independent link of connexion with 
Assyrian and Persian forms, which is wanting in their Hallstatt counter- 
parts. A comparison of date, moreover, is fatal to the hypothesis that the 
eurliest of the “ Late Celtic” swords represent a development of one of the 
latest Hallstatt types, itself of very exceptional occurrence. The tomb, for 
instance, in which the sword in question was discovered contained a bronze 
bucket of the many-ribbed kind, which in all probability brings down its 
date to the latter half of the fifth century, Bo. The Situla of another of 
these Late Hallstatt graves belongs, as already pointed out, to a still more 
recent date. On the other hand, judging from the archaic character of the 
beaked Ginochoés associated with some of the earliest “Late Celtic” finds, 
the culture they represent must be carried back at least to the early part 
of the fifth century, before our era, It was even at the moment that it 
first rises to our view a culture with a very distinctive character of its own, 
and a fully formed ornamental style, in its essential features wholly 
independent of Hallstatt traditions. It is before all things a parallel and 
intrusive culture, in some districts superseding the earlier Central European 
arts, which in other parts seem to have prolonged awhile their separate 
existence. If, as there seems good reason for believing, the appearance of 
this new form of culture represents the advance of invading Gallic swarms, 
we may find in its rapid diffusion an explanation of the ruin that seems to 
have befallen the Hallstatt peoples, and of which we have a striking evidence 
in the later remains of this Bavarian region. In these later barrows, which 
represent what Dr. Naue calls “the transitional age of pure iron,” we find 
indeed the sama general form of interment and funeral usages that show 
the continuous presence of the same race, but the graves themselves are 
Sparse, weapons are no longer found, and ornaments are poor and rare, the 
pottery, though in part reserving the same shapes, degenerates in fabric 
‘and loses its gay colouring. These are the memorials of a subject and 
‘down-trodden race, thinned in numbers, impoverished and disarmed. 


Arrnur J. Evans. 


Le Moyen-Ace: BuLietin Mensvet p’HisTorre et ne PHILOLOGIE; 
‘direction; A. Marignan, G. Platon, M. Wilmotte (Paris, A. Picard.)—This 
excellent periodical is doing for France one of the things the Archeological 
‘Review hopes to do for England. No. 3 begins a complete title index to 
the publications of the provincial learned societies of France. The im- 
portance of this index to the ‘student of French history cannot be easily 
over-estimated. 
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THE BAKERS OF YORK AND THEIR 
ANCIENT ORDINARY. 


HE supplies and sale of food were in early ages a subject of strict 
regulation by law in England, care being taken that regular 
inquiries should be made in the Sheriffs’ Tourns, and in the Leet 
Courts, whether the rules and articles were kept and enforced. 
In corporate towns it was the duty of the municipality to oversee 
the matters relating to food; and the companies, into which the 
members of each trade have always had a tendency to combine, 
naturally fell under their supervision. Among these, the craft of 
the bakers must have been one of the most important, some form of 
bread—* the staff of life ”—being a necessity. The statutes for the 
“ Assize of Bread and Ale,” the “Judgment of the Pillory,” and 
“ Concerning Bakers,” are usually dated in the 51 Henry IIL, a.p. 
1266, but these no doubt supplemented earlier laws then existing. 
The “ Black Book” of the Coventry bakers (temp. Henry VIII.) 
refers to their Ordinances established from the 6th year of John 
downwards,? An “ Assisa Panis” with some curious orders exists 
in London of the 21st of Edward I. (1293) ; and, no doubt, among 
the records of other English towns there may be relics which would 
show the antiquity of the recognised craft. There are two shapes 
in which these may be found, in the books belonging to the com- 
panies themselves,—consisting variously of an Ordinary or Ordinall, 
an Account book, and a book or books containing the entry of mem- 
bers and apprentices, &c.—and in the records of the governing muni- 
cipality, which registered the ordinances imposed or confirmed in the 
Court of the Mayor, and the arbitrations which were made there of 
disputes in the companies. This last class represents the outer 
government of the company as a unit, the first gives details of their 
internal management. The records of cities and towns are fairly 
1 The Bakers of Paris—(Talemeliers,i.e., boulangers)-—were a very ancient com- 
pany, their ordinances are given in ‘‘ Le Livre de Métiers” of Etienne Boileau, 
who was appointed Provost of Paris in 1254. Comparison between the English 
and the French articles is interesting and instructive, and may help, in spite of 
difference in dates, to clear up some obscurities ; in many points they are alike 
or analogous. See the splendid edition brought out by MM. R. Lespinasse et 
Fr. Bonnardot for the City of Paris, 1879, pp. xix.-xxv., 1-15. French bread 


was known and made in London as early as 16 Edward I. (1288). 
2 W: G. Fretton in Mid-England, March, 1880, p. 122. 
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preserved, and their value is becoming more and more recognised ; 
but it is probable that, owing to the decay and obliteration of the 
companies or craft gilds in nearly every town except London,* the 
private books of the companies for the greater number have been 
lost, destroyed, or suffered other vicissitudes. The notices and 
orders relating to the bakers’ crafts that are printed in various local 
histories or other works are more frequently taken from the muni- 
cipal records; Coventry (as above-named), and Bristol, which 
possesses a book of the Bakers’ Company from 1499 to the time of 
Queen Anne,‘ are exceptions. From the mode in which the ordi- 
nances were framed, however, the one record would be, generally, 
but a repetition of the other,—the “ Ordinary ” being a fair copy of 
the old and succeeding ordinances made for the use. of the craft’s 
officers. The Black Book of Coventry was suc a one, made in the 
reign of Henry VIIL., the Ordinary of the York Bakers is another 
example, written out in the years 1595 and 1596.5 

This York Ordinary gives the complete working rules of the 
craft in that city for a period of more than 300 years ; they are now 
printed entire (a few formal headings and lists of names only being 
omitted), with a few additions taken from the Accounts of the same 


body, and from one of the books of the City, They are, it will be 
seen, considerably fuller than, though in the main resembling, the 
ordinances of the bakers of Exeter, printed in “ English Gilds ” (p. 
334) from a Roll of the Mayor’s Court of 1483; indeed, so far as I 
am aware, they are more extensive than any set of bakers’ ordinances 
yet printed. 


3 The present Bakers’ Company in London was incorporated in 1509, and 
does not claim an older date, but it is scarcely to be doubted that it existed long 
before’ the incorporation ; the book De Assisa Panis still existing at the Guild- 
hall is a proof of it. See extracts printed in the Appendix to Riley’s Munimenta 
Gild. Lond. (Rolls Series), Vol. III. 

4 The contents of this MS. were described by Mr. Francis J. Fox in a paper 
read at Bristol in 1878. 

5 For the use of the two books of the Bakers’ Company of York, which came 
to an end about 1836, I am indebted to Joseph Wilkinson, Esq., of that city, 
who rescued them from destruction. Both are folios ; one, the Ordinary, is 
dated 1595 to 1832, the other, a thick volumé of Accounts, from 1584 to 1835. 

6 A few indications (by no means complete) as to Bakers in a few other towns 
may be useful for comparison, with the earliest date given of each :—Newcastle, 
1342 (Brand’s History, II., p. 316), Ordinary lost ; Norwich, 1533 (Blomfield, 
III., p. 206), two books of ordinances and accounts exist in private hands ; 
Canterbury, 1393 (W. Welfitt’s Minytes of: Records, Nos. i., xxv.) ; Southamp- 
ton (History, by J. Silvester Davies, pp. 264, 265) ; Nottingham, 1395 (Records, 
I., pp. 270, 316, IIT., 88, 358, 364) ; Winchester, 14th cent. (English Gilds, p. 
355) ; Worcester, 1467 (Eng. Gilds, 381) ; Bristol, cir. 1479 (Ricart’s Kalendar, 
Camd. Soc., p. 82, Nicholl’s and Taylor’s Bristol Past and Present, p. 277). As 
to London, besides extracts from the Assisa Panis (21 Ed. I. to 16 Hen. VI.), 
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Adam Kettlewell, clerk to the bakers of York, as he himself 
informs us, seems to have set himself to work in 1595 to copy on 
several quires of parchment the old laws of his company.’ Beginning 
with three clauses, of which he omits the dates (the first two are 
older than the third, as they speak of “keeper” of the craft), he 
gives from 1480 down to his own year the minutes of the Lord 
Mayor's Court, including usually the names of the city officers and 
others present, so far as relate to the bakers. We thus get, with 
little repetition, an historic view of how their rules were made and 
altered, and why they were altered, from time to time. Evidently 
in 1595 the time had come for a complete overhauling and reform ; 
a fresh body of ordinances, embodying some old and new, was 
drawn up by the company, submitted to two aldermen and two 
gentlemen to be “considered upon,” and then, after further con- 
sideration, was confirmed in the Lord Mayor's Court.® It must 
have been this important occasion that gave rise to Kettlewell’s 
labours ; after his time there is but one further entry, for 1687, 
which, however, is characteristic of the change in apprenticeship 
gradually taking place. 

On the blank leaves at the beginning of his quires, Kettlewell, 
who took a pride in his work, and ornamented every leaf with 
scrolls and fine initial letters, with here and there his monogram 
A.K., in 1599 wrote out the Assise—or fixed prices of bread— 
according to the Statute 51 Hen. III, but amplified for local use, 
in plain large signs, red and black, that all might understand. 
(Many of the bakers, even their auditors of accounts, could not 
write at this period, witness their marks in lieu of signatures in the 
Book of Accounts. Query then, could they read?) The following 
are the first few lines :— 


“The trewe Assies of the weight of white Breade from xij[d]} 
a Quarter of wheate vnto xxs. a Quarter, to be weyed by the 
Farthinge Loofe, and so after the rate, viz. :— 


Riley’s Munimenta Gild. Lond. contains many articles, &c..—e.g., Lib. Albus, rules 
for the Assay, pp. 349-354; Bakers’ Hali-mote Ordinances, pp. 356-358, coutinued 
in Lib. Custwmarum I., p. 104; other ordinances, pp. 264, 266, 361, 702-706 ; 
Lib. Oust. I., pp. 86, 105, 284, 292. See also Strype’s ed. of Stow's Survey, 
Bk. V., pp. 336-343, for much valuable information. 

7 See note to the prologue. 

8 In the Account book under date 11 Aug. 1595, is the company’s order to 
their searchers ‘‘to proceed with their ordenarye to be amended and newlie 
made,” and an item for the 2 March following, paid ‘‘ when the ordenarye was 
confirmed and established to be made ina Booke and enrolled.” This is the 
the origin of the present volume ; the new ordinances begin with §. 55. 
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The table is continued (as usual in Stow and elsewhere) down 
to wheat at 20s., with the farthing loaf weighing only 6 oz. 2 dwt.; 
the date and names of the then four searchers being appended. It 
may be well to remark that the prices of bread were thus fixed by 
law, the size and weight of the loaves therefore varied, and had to 
be adjusted according to the price of wheat, after a fixed allowance 
had been made to the baker—so much per quarter for his expenses 
and profit. What the actual price was to be in each town was left 
to the mayors and bailiffs, &c., of towns to set at periodical times, 
according to certain given calculations, and this was called setting 
the Assize, This system lasted till recent times; in London till 
1822, in the country a few years later ; in the Account book of the 
York bakers such items as “spent at putting of a price,” “spent. 
when sent for to Lord Mayors at putting of a price,” “when we got 
our price,” frequently occur among the searchers’ disbursements 
during the 18th century ; and even so late as 1834 we get a charge 
for “ working Assise paper out,” surely one of the last.” 

On the two leaves following the Table of Assise are drawn the 
eight pictures of processes in baking, of which the photo-types, re- 
duced about two-fifths, accompany this paper. They are sketched 
with a firm hand, and shaded with tints washed in of grey, green, 
and a little red. They appear to be contemporary with the Eliza- 


9 The original weights were called pounds, shillings, and pence, see many of 
the following ordinances (¢.g., § 1, 8), but their modern equivalents, here indicated 
by a hand of the last century, are pounds, ounces, and pennyweights. See the 
Act 31 Edw. I., ‘‘ Assise of Weights and Measures.” The word ounce was in 
use by Elizabeth’s time, ‘‘ peny wytt lofe” at Northleach wrongfully weighed 
‘‘nomor but nyteene unsis” in 1578 (N. & Q., Ser. VI. v., p. 69), and in 1557 
at Chester the assize of the halfpenny white loaf was set at ‘‘syxe ounces and 
halfe” (M.S. Harl. 2105, fo. 306). The sq in the fourth line above seem to 
mean half and quarter. 

10 The Act 3 George IV. c. 106 (1822) directed that bread should be sold by 
weight only, in London ; 6 & 7 Will. IV. ¢, 37 (1836) abolished the old Assise 
entirely. 
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bethan ordinances, the handwriting of the distichs resembling that 
of Kettlewell. The subjects of these interesting sketches are : 


1, ‘* He that giueth measure 
God blessethe with treasure.” 


Two men measuring meal from a sack into a strike or bushel 
measure, the one to the left is stroking the meal off the top, slant- 
ing-wise. 
2. ‘* It makes a poore man 
To sell flower for bran.” 


The meal is being “boulted” or sifted in a “ bulte” or bolt cloth ; 
this was a special cloth for the purpose of ‘separating the fine 
flour from the bran, which last seems to fall on the floor at one 
side of the heap of flour, a brush being ready to sweep it together. 


3. ** Looke well to thy season 
With counninge and reason.” 


Here the dough is being prepared in a trough. 


4, ‘* Be just with thy weightes, 
God plagus false sleights.” 
The dough is being weighed on a table into pieces of the right size 


for loaves. 


5, ** God blesseth trewe labour 
With plentye and favour.’ 


‘The baker appears to be working the dough pieces into shape on a 
moulding-board or table. (On such a board as this the London 
bakers committed the ingenious frauds, by cutting holes and ab- 
stracting morsels of dough after the weighing, narrated in Lid. 
Cust. IIL. p. 416.) 
6. ‘* Be still, quicke, and kinde, 
Reward thou shalt finde.” 
‘These words seem to be addressed to the loaves, which, after being 
marked or cut across with a knife, are being set to “prove” or 
partially r:se. 
7. ** Pricke not at thy pleasure, 
But in trewe honest measure.” 


Tresumably these are the same loaves being pricked before they go 
into the oven, to prevent their rising too high (ie., to let out the 
gas of the leaven used). If this were done too much it might affect 
the weight of th: bread. 


8. ‘* Be watchfull and wise, 
In goodnesse to rise.” 
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The bread, ready pricked, is being transferred from the moulding: 
board to the oven, where it should earn the benediction— 


‘* Whoso followethe theis preceptes well, 
In heauen shall haue a place to dwell.” 


In the frontispiece to L7b. Cust. of London, vol. iii., is given a fac- 
simile of four small illustrations from the early Assisa Panis, 
one of which represents the London punishment of a fraudulent 
baker being drawn on a hurdle, another shows bread being put into 
the oven. They are not so good as the York drawings. 

Which of these processes represents that which was insisted 
upon in the earlier ordinances, that it should be “ well sodden,” it is 
not easy to say. (See §1.) At the date of these pictures, the 
ordinance (76) of 1595 deals with “sodden cakes” and “sodden 
bread ” as a special make. It may then have gone out of use, like 
main bread, and both being old-fashioned were specialized. (See 
§ 53.) Possibly it refers to bread made without yeast, the dough 
of which would require long standing before it was baked. Sodden, 
the past participle of seethe, or boil, does not seem to apply here, 
unless it mean “soaked,” z.¢., baked slowly and long, a term still used. 
“Levayn breed,” which was used at the feasts of the Gild of the 
Lord’s Prayer in 1399, and at those of Corpus Christi in 1519 
(“pane voc. Levand’ brede ”), perhaps similar to the “ panis levatus ” 
or simnel of the London Assisa panis of 1293, had probably by the 
end of the sixteenth century pushed the old sodden bread out of 
the field. 

On another leaf are the arms of the Company. Then, bound up 
with the parchment quires are several of paper, both before and 
after, thus leaving many blank leaves, at the very beginning of 
which Kettlewell in large hand informs us that “This Booke was 
made in the eighte and thirty yeare of y* reigne of our soueragne 
Ladye Quene Elizabeth, &., 1596,” at the “costes and chardges” 
of the “ misterye, science, and occupacion of the Bakers” of York, 
whose names he gives, to the number of fifty-four, besides the four 
searchers and himself. 

The blank leaves have been filled at later times, with indices to 
the ordinances, an inventory of plate, books, &., belonging +o the 
company in 1774, and various memoranda useful in the history of 
the trade, the most interesting of which gives some correspondence 
between the company and Mr. Charles Turner, the member for 
York, as to a Bill introduced into Parliament in 1779, proposing to 


enable persons to set up as butchers and bakers without. having 
I 
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served an apprenticeship. The bakers of London and York opposed 
this, and it was thrown out. At the end of the volume are nume- 
rous signatures of adhesion to the ordinances, since 1695, und memo- 
randa of admissions to the company down to 1832. 

In the Liber Memorandum % of York, the chief of the old books 
of the city, the Assisa panis and other memoranda or enrolments 
relating to the bakers are found. Among these are several slightly 
differing from the earliest copied by Kettlewell, and perhaps rather 
older ; they are undated. The following extracts present points of 
interest, The French are probably of the early years of Richard IL, 
that in English is rather later, of the beginning of Edward IV. 





PISTORES, BAKERS, 


[On a Jeaf tacked to fo. liij.] 


A leur treshonore et tresreverent S* Mair de la citee Deuerwyk. 

Supplie humblement voz poueres conciteins et veisyns, les gentz 
del artifice de Pestours Deuerwyk, pur ceo qils ount ordeignez entre 
eaux certaines ordinances et constitucions quelles serrount profit- 
ables a la commune poeple de la citee auauntdite, et en amendement 
du dit artifice et auxi encrecement de la profit del Chaumbre du dit 
Mair, Que plaise a vostre tres reuerente S* par lavis de vostre sage 
counseille ge les poyntz desoubz escriptz purrount estre regestrez en 
la dite chaumbre en Ja manere et fourme qensuyte. 

Enprimes, ordeigne est et assentuz par touz les mestres del 
artifice avaunt dit qe nully de mesme lartifice porta ne face porter 
a ascune hukester ascun payne a lour measons, sur peyne de xld., 
appaier lune moite au dit chaumbre de counseille et lautre moite 
al oeps de mesme lartifice. 

[There are six other ordinances, of which the last is :—] 

Item ge null pestour vende aucune roundell ne Iscu ne chime ™ 
de payne delmayne a null regratier de payn pur metter a vent, sur 
payne de dymy markes a payer, ont xld. a la chaumbre et xld. a la 
pagyn de ditz pestors de Corpus xpi; et de ceste ordinance tenir 
devant le Meir and auters bonez gentz feurent les Meisters du dite 
artifice serementez. 

[Fo. liij. ve] Md. yat ye bastard wastell and symnelles, ye whilk 
sall have allowance {sall weghe], ijs. in ye ferthyng, iiijs. in ye hal- 
peny, lesse yen ye cokett ; and touchant payne demayne, wastelles, 
and symnelles, yat yai sall weghe lesse yen ye basterd symnelles 
vjs in ye halpeny and xijs in ye peny. 
at These two words are obscure ; possibly I may have mis-read them. 
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THE YorK Bakers ORDINARY, 1595-6. 


Orr Assise of bread in the Cittye of York beinge not well kepte, to the mp %en. 
Complaynte of the people of the same, greatlye compleaninge, the 

Maio: and Baliffes beinge bente to haue a remedye in this behalfe, to ther 

power, did assigne and vpon oathe made did constitute Symon Gower and 

Nicholas Foukes kepers and Surveyours of the Bakers of the sayd Cyttye. 

To whom it was enjoyned by the sayd Maior and Baliffes That the Assise of 

Breade in all theis Articles be firmelye obserued in forme which hereafter 
followethe :— ?? 

1. Firste,—That the Assise of Breade be maintayned and obserued ****™"** 
accordinge to the sellinge of Corne, And that euerye Baker haue his owne 
proper marke wherwith his Breade shalbe marked, vpou payne of xld. 

And that he have a good bulte clothe accordinge as becomethe for Wastell, 

Simnell, Payndemayn and Cocket. And that no Baker put to his Bread 

lesse or more of levayn, or of whote water or anye other thinge by the 

which his Breade shall weighe more than it ought to weighe, if it were 

well sodden and baked. And that no Baker sell bread after that he haue ¥7%,'a)e wide afer 
kept it more than six dayes from the tyme that he haue made it, The “+4 wekelle, 
bread shalbe weighed of euery maner every weeke ones, accordinge to the 

assise of our Soueraigne Lord the King. And if it be founde that that 

bread be well sodden and well baked, and weigh lesse than y* assis | uii.4ans-oaden 
requireth, euerye tyme that the bread weigheth of the Farthinge lesse than wanting we. 

it ought to do, and that within the weight of ijs. vjd., the Baker shall be 

grevouslye amercied. And if the lacke of weight exceed ijs. vjd., the 7° 44. 
baker shall haue judgement of the Pillarye without redemption, And his twlee marked. 
bread from thensforth to be marked twise with his marke. And if he 

offende the secounde tyme he shall haue agayne like judgement and his 

bread marked likewise. And if he offend the third tyme, his oven if it be 

his owne oven shalbe pulled downe, and all his bread shalbe forefait, and | 

he shall forswear the office of a Baker for euer. And this is to be knowne, * °°" 
whan his bread is of good corne, and good bulting, and well sodden, and 
well baked and weighe lesse than the assise of ijs. vjd. But if the bread... 
be of evill corne, evill sodden or baked, that it ought to weighe according not wal a 
to the assise, althoughe that bread weighe to full weight it shall be forefait srtite 
neuerthelesse. And if the bread be of Farthinge, two loaves shalbe sold 

for a farthinge, And if the bread be of halfepenny, two loaves shalbe 

solde for a halfepenny. And in the same manner shall forefaite y* breades 

which are holden and kept more than six dayes from the tyme that they 

be sodden. ‘And all the sayd things faithfullye to be obserued and 
mayntayned it*was enjoyned to the sayd kepars of the kynges behalfe by 
Indenture, &c. 

2. And to this Ordinance is added that the Searchers of Bakers for the {fearcher|‘oserehe. 
tyme beinge haue power freely to searche and exercise ther office, And if iscir" 
anye baker of the Cittye be convicte, that at euerye tyme that he be dis- 
obedient: or rebellinge against his searchers, or shall troble them in 
exercisynge and executinge of ther office, than he shall lose and paye euery 
time vjs. viijd., to be applied to the uses aforesayd. 

8. Memorandum. ‘The seconde daye of Julye in the ninetenthe yere of *>™. 
the reigne of Kinge Edward the Fourth were assembled in the Counsell sotd opsaiy in wuts. 
‘Chamber of Ousebrige the right worshipfull Sr Willm. Wellis, Maior, Miles » 

Metcalf, Recorder, John Gilliot, John Marshall, Willm. Snawsehill, Richard 
Yorke, Christofer Marshall, Willm. Lambe, Thomas Wrangwishe, Jobn 
“Tonge, John Fereby, Robt. Amyas, Aldermen, Robt. Gyll and Willm. 
‘Tayte, Sheriffes of the same Cittye, Thomas Cator, Thomas Allan, John 
Lightlope, Willm. Todd, Nicholas Person, and Willm. Spence of the xxiiij*; 


2 An ornament occurs here, which, as well as the initial letters of this and tie 
‘next leaves, O and F, written with flourish, bear the date 1595. 
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And ther and then, forsomuche as dyuerse and mikell breades baked in the 
contrye, and to this Cittye brought for to sell dyuerse tymes of the yeare, 
the whiche breade often tymes bene chawfed, vnheleful! and evill seisyned, 
and also not of weight accordinge to the Assise therof ; And moreover the 
sayd breades in covert wise brought to the howses of the hucksters of this 
Cittye to be solde, and vnder colour of that, dyuerse and mykell breades 
Cate’ be baked within the same Cittye. and called Contrye breade; the which 
broght for to eat Dreade by coloure of that same are not searched, ne maye not be searched, 
wertsin Litermen 28 Tight would:—For that cause and other it is fully ordeyned and 
smntum ®.4-)  establyshed firmelye to be kept from this daye forwarde, That no Baxter of 
the Contry, his wife nor servante, ne none other in his name, beare ne 
cause to beare anye manner breades vnto the howses, wyndowes or 
habitacions of any huckster within this Cittye, suburbs and precincte of 
the same; but that bread and all breades by them to this Cittye brought 
to sell, they beare it vnto the kynges Market called Thursdaye Market, 
ther to be sould and in none other place: ne that they open ne sell none 


Gentes bead not to nO daye before seaven of the clocke be full striken at Ousebrige in the 
the clock, and to be morninge, to thentent that dewe and lawfull search maye be made of all 


the sayd breades by the searchers therof ordeyned and made by commaunde- 

ment of the Maior of this sayd worshipfull Cittye for the tyme beinge, 

vpon payne of forefaiture of iijs. iijd. without pardon to the Chamber. 

4. Item, the same daye and place it is ordeyned, enacted, and stablished 
firmelye to be kept from this daye forward, That no huckster of this Cittye, 
Hocksters not to buy SUDurbs, and procincts of the same, presume ne take vpon him to enter the 
os markt, sayd Market to buy anye manner of contrye bread as is above sayd, no daye 
—_— before the howre of nyne be fullye stricken of the said Clocke of Ousebrige, 

ne that they buy none, but in the said playne Market, upon payne of fore- 
fature of iijs. iiijd. as is abouesayd, as well to the sellar as the buyer w“oute 
pardon, that lawfully proved, by suche persons, as shall thereto be limytt by 
the Maior for tymebeinge to searche all the said breades, and the defaults 
therof all and euery of them to bring before the Maior, Chamberlaynes or 
common Clerke for tyme beinge. And he or she that is rebell or disobediant 
to the sayd Searchers in ther search lawfully done, forefayte and pay with- 
out pardon vjs. viijd, as above sayd, tocies guoties, &c. 

5. Item the same daye and place it fully is enacted and established by 
the sayd Maior and all aboue sayd, firmelye to be kept from this daye for- 
warde, That no baker of the cittye ne of the contrye, his wife ne his 
servant, ne none other in his name presume, ne take upon them to entre 

corme upon the Pave. the Common Market of this Cittye called the Pavement no Market daye in 

toa,” ** the yeare, to buye anye manner corne before xij be fully strikne of the 
clocke of Alhallowes of the Pavement, upon payne of forfaiture of vjs viijd 
tociens qguotiens, that to be payd withoute pardone to the Chambre of this 
Cittye of every person that shall offende in that behalfe. 

A.D, 1482, 6. Memorandum, that the fiftenthe daye of November in the two and 
twentye yeare of the reigne of Kinge Edward the Fourthe, were assembled 
in the Counsell Chamber of Ouse Brige the right worshipfull S* Richard 
Yorke, Maiore, Miles Metcalfe, Recorder, John Marshall, William Snawsell, 
Thomas Wrangwishe, John Ferreby, Willm. Welles, Robt. Amyas, and 
John Newton, Aldermen, ‘Thomas Cator, Thomas Allayn, Willm. Chymney,. 
Thomas Skotton, Wilim. Spence, Robert Gyll, Willm. Tayte, John Hagge, 
and Michaell White of the xxiiij*,—And than and there, it was ordeyned by 
them, by the whole consent and assent of all the bakers of this Cittye, and 

weight ofhonsives’ enacted, that as longe as the price of beanes bene at iiijs. or above, that 

everye baxter of this Cittye shall sell three horse loaves for jd. And that 

every horse loaf shall weighe three poundes. And if the price of 
beanes be under iiijs. that than every baxter of this Cittye shall sell 
three horse loaves for jd. And every horse loafe shall weighe foure 
poundes weight. The sayd ordynance'to endure, as long as it shall. 
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please the Maior and his bretheren, and the counsell of this Cittye for the 
tyme beinge. : 
pte following arbitration and group of ordinances as to the tiplers and 
hucksters is headed by the date 16 Feb. 31 Henry VIII., and alist of the 
mayor, recorder, eleven aldermen, two sheriffs, and ten of the “ twenty- 
four ” who were present in the council chamber on the occasion. ] 
7. Wher as strife, variance, and debate, ever synce that Maister Robt, 4-2-0. 
Whitfeld Alderman was Maior of the sayd Cittie, (that is to saye) tenn 
years by paste or ther aboutes, for that that dyuerse franchised mens {Strife between tip. 
wifes of this Cittye called Tipplers ever since that tyme have used to bake rn 
white bread to sell, against the auncient statutes and ordinances of the 
Common bakers of the sayd Cittie, and to the vtter distruccion of that 
Occupacion ; Wher-vpon the whole Occupacion of the sayd Bakers by a 
full consent of late haue compleaned them to the king our most dread {feksr complain to 
soueraigne Lord, and to his most honorable Counsell at London, And ther- “““™ 
vpon it pleased his grace by thadvise of his sayd Counsell to directe his 
most gracyouse letters to his Counsell established in the Northe partyes ; (Comeltorthe wonn 
to make full ordre and direccion for the maintenance of the sayd Occupacion, ‘ert. 
Neuerthelesse the sayd Bakers consideringe that they are franchised men 
of the sayd Cittye and bounden by their franchised oathes to obeye the 
ordre of the Lord Maior and his bretheren of the sayd Citty, and for the 
good preseruacon of the liberties of the same ; therefore, all they did per- 
sonallye come before the right worshipfull William Dogeson, Maior of the 
sayd Citty, and after a gentle and lovinge sorte, haue submitt them to be 
ordered in the premisses as he and his bretheren shall devise and advise 
for the weale and profitt of the occupiers of the said Occupacion. And ther 
vpon the sayd Maior by good deliberacion hath examined the premisses at 
dyuerse tymes, And by thaduise of Wm. Tankerd, Recorder of the sayd 
Cittye and his bretheren, Aldermen of the same, for quietnes hereafter to 
be had betwixt the sayd Occupacion and other the inhabitantes of the sayd 
Citty, called Tiplars and Hucksters, do awarde iudge and decree, as here- [Averd ofthe Mayor 
after followethe, and firmelye hereafter to be obserued and kepte for euer, 
and ther vpon it is concluded, condiscended, decreed and fully determyned 
by the sayd presens, That the sayd Bakers shall from nowe-forthe exercise, 
vse, and occupie ther occupacion in all thinges accordinge to ther auncient 
ordinaunces in the sayd Citty used ;—sauinge that they and ther successors 
shall permitt and suffer the sayd Tiplars for the common weale of the [That the Tiplers be 
kinges subjectes to bake whyte Et to sell to the kinges subjectes as") 
hereafter is plainlye specified and declared in certayne Articles vnder 
written ; 
8. First it is ordeyned and decreed by the sayd Maior, his bretheren, 
and Recorder, by the consent of all the sayde Occupacon of Bakers, that it tipier baking, what 
shalbe lawfull to the sayd Tiplars from nowe forthe to bake white bread to morethanthe takers 
sell to the kinges subjects within the sayd Cittye, and the penny loafe of 
euery of the sayd tiplars to holde more in weight by vjs. than the penny 
loaf of the sayd common bakers. The halfe penny loaf iijs. and the 
Farthen loaf xviijd., upon payne of euery of the sayd tiplers or anye of 
them offendinge the sayd weight in their sale breade to forfaite therfore 
iijs. iiijd. as often tymes as the sayd tiplers or any of them shall happen 
to offende therin, to be payd to the common Chamber of the sayd Cittye 
and the sayd Occupacon of bakers by euen porcions. ~ 
9. Item, It is ordeyned and decreed by the sayd Maior his brethren 
and Recorder, by consent of all the sayd Occupacion, that the sayd Tiplers 
and euery of them, ther servantes and factors, shall putt to sale the sayd Soles vo tt Oe 
whit, bread onelye in a certaine market place of the sayd Cittye called ““™"* 
Thursdaye Markett, and in no other place or places. within the sayd Cittye, 
and but onelye on thre market days, that is to say Tewsdaye, Thursday, 
and Saturdaye, vpon payne of euery one that hereafter dothe contrarye to 
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forefait iijs. iiijd. for euery suche default, to be payd to the sayd common 
Chambre, and the sayde Occupacion of bakers by euen porcions. 

10. Item, it is ordeyned decreed and fullye determined by the said 
Maior, his Brethren, and Recorder, that the sayde tiplers, and euery of 


the ples them and ther successors from nowe forthe, shall peaceablye suffer the 
~ Searchers of the sayd Occupacon of bakers for the tyme beinge and their 


successors to searche their saile bread, and that the searche thereof shalbe 
made by the sayd searchers onely on the sayd thre markett dayes, and 
within the sayd markett called Thursdaye Markett, ther as the sayd tiplars 
are accustomed to stand. And which of the sayd tiplers hearafter shall 
happen to disobeye the searche to forfaite for everye suche default iijs. iiijd., 
to be payde as is aboue sayd by even porcions. 

1l. Item, it is ordered and decreed by the sayd Maior, his bretheren, 

aud Recorder, that the hucksters of the said cittye and suburbs of the 
same from nowe forthe shall not buye nor take into ther howses or shoppes 
any bread of the sayd tiplars to sell againe to anye of the kinges subjects ; 
but that the sayd hucksters and their successors shall buye all such breade 
as they intend and purpose to sell againe onely of the sayde common bakers 
upon payne of every huckster that hereafter shall doo the contrarye to for- 
faite vjs. viijd. for every suche default, to be payd to the sayd common 
chamber and occupacion by even porcions. 
' 12, Item, it is ordered, decred and fully determined by the sayd pre- 
p-sence, withe the consent of the sayd Occupacion, and to thentent that the 
said tiplers shall not hereafter excuse them by ignorance nor otherwise for 
lacke of knowledg howe that they ought to weighe ther sayd bread, ther- 
fore it isagreed by the said presens with the consent of the sayd Occupacion, 
That the searchers of the sayd bakers for the tyme beinge, imediatlye after 
that they haue taken their price of the sayd Maior and his successors, shall 
deliver to the sayd tiplers, or to some of them openlye in the sayd market- 
place ther as they have vsed and bene accustomed to sell their sayd bread, 
a trewe weight of lead or stone, wherby the sayd tiplers shall have perfitte 
knowledge what weighte the sayd bread shall conteyne. And every tipler 
to make other previe to the sayd weight. And over and besyds that the 
Searchers of the sayd bakers for the tyme beinge shall deliver the trewe 
counterpace of the sayd weight into the Common Chambre of the sayd 
cittye, ther to remane in the custodye of the Chamberlaynes of the sayd 
citty for the tyme beinge, to thentent that the sayd tiplars of the same 
citty shall not be deceyved hereafter of ther sayd: weight, by no manner of 
meanes, 

13. Item, it is ordered and decreed by the sayd presens, for amitye and 
quietnes hereafter to be hadd and to continewe, betwene the sayd occupa- 


Common baker not cion and the said tiplers, that none of the sayd common bakers from hence 
ire’ wher iwhere} s)he forth shall make any sale of ther bread in that place of Thursday Markett, 


“4. ther as the sayd common tiplers have vsed and appoynted to stand with 
ther sayd bread. 

14. Moreover, it is concluded, ordered, agreed and fully determined by 
the said Maior, bis brethren, and Recorder, that the said tiplers and 
 hucksters and ther successors from nowe forth shall have no more libertye 


Tiplers 
have ( 
we then then as is bore nor freedome in anye thing concerninge or belonginge the occupacion of 


the said bakers, but onelye as is above expressed and declared; anye 
Acte, ordinance or vsage heretofore had, made, or vsed, to the contrarye 
not withstandinge. 

L. Toutmin SMITH. 


(To be continued.) 
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RICHARD THE FIRST’S CHANGE OF SEAL. 


‘* With the superficial student and the empiric politician, it is too common 
to relegate the investigation of such changes to the domain of archmology. I 
shall not attempt to rebut the imputation ; only, if such things are archeology, 
then archeology is history.”—Srusss. Preface to R. Howden, IV., lxxx. 





J FISTORICAL research is about to pass, if indeed it is not 
A already passing, into a new sphere—the sphere of Arche- 
ology. The central idea of that great advance which the present 
generation has witnessed in the domain of history has been the re- 
building of the historical fabric on the relatively sure foundation 
of original and contemporary authorities, studied in the purest 
texts. Chronicles, however, are not inexhaustible; for many 
periods they are all too few. The reaper has almost done his work 
the turn of the gleaner has come. The smaller gue//en of history 
have now to be diligently examined and made to yield those frag- 
ments of information which will supplement, often where most 
needed, our existing stock of knowledge. 

But this is not our only gain as we leave the broad highways 
trodden by so many before us. Those precious fragments which 
are to form our spoils will enabl2 us to do more than supplement 
the statements of our standard chroniclers: they will afford the 
means of checking, of testing, by independent evidence, these state - 
ments, of submitting our witnesses to a cross-examination which 
may shake their testimony and their credit in a most unexpected 
manner. 

As an instance of the results to be attained by archeological 
research, I have selected Richard the First’s celebrated change of 
s2al. Interesting as being the occasion on which the three lions 
first appear as the Royal arms of England—arms unchanged to the 
present day—it possesses exceptional historical importance from 
the circumstances by which it was accompanied, and which led, 
admittedly, to its adoption. 

Historians have agreed, without the least hesitation, to refer 
this event to the year 1194, and to place it subsequent to the truce 
of Tilliéres or about the beginning of August, “That Richard I.,” 
writes a veteran student,’ “adopted a new seal upon his return 
from the Holy Land is a matter of notoriety.” Speed, in fact, had 
shown the way. We are told by him that “the king caused [1194] 
a new broad seale to be made, requiring that all charters granted 


1 Canon Raine, Historie Dunelmensis Scriptores Tres (Surtees Soc.), p. 379, 
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under his former seale should be confirmed under this, whereby he 
drew a great masse of money to his treasurie.”* The Bishop of 
Chester, with his wonted accuracy, faithfully reproduces the state- 

ment of Howden (the original and sole authority we shall find for 

the story), telling us that “Amongst other oppressive acts he 

[Richard] took the seal from his unscrupulous but faithful 

chancellor, and, having ordered a new one to be made, proclaimed 

the nullity of all charters which had been sealed with the old one,”* 

Mr. Freeman similarly places the episode just before “the licenses 

for the tournaments” (20 August, 1194), and consistently refers to 

Dr. Stubbs’s history.‘ Miss Norgate, in her valuable work, our 

latest authority on the period, assigns the event to the same date, 

and tells us that “Rog. Howden’s very confused account of the 

seals is made clear by Bishop Stubbs.”® Mr. Maitland, in his noble 

edition of “Bracton’s Note-book,” gives a case (II., 69) in which a 

charter sealed “secundo sigillo Regis Ricardi” was actually pro- 

duced in court (1219), and explains that “Richard had a new seal. 
made in 1194,” referring to Howden for his authority.® 

It should be observed that all these writers rely merely on 
Howden, none of them throwing any light on the process of confir- 
mation, or telling us how it was effected, and whether any traces of 
it remain. An independent writer, Mr. Boivin-Champeaux, in his 
monograph on William Longchamp, discusses the episode at some 
length, and asserts that the repudiated documents were “ assujettis, 
pour leur revalidation, 4 une nouvelle et cofiteuse scellure.” Like 
the others, however, he relies on the authority of Howden, and 
consequently repeats the same date. 

In the course of examining some ancient charters, I recognised 
one of them as nothing less than an actual instance of a confirma- 
tion consequent on this change of seal. But its incomprehensible 
feature was that the charter was confirmed on the 22nd August, 
1198, having originally been granted, “sub primo sigillo,” so 
recently as the 7th January preceding. How could this be possible 
if the great seal had been changed so early as August, 1194, and if 
the first seal, as stated by Dr. Stubbs, was “ broken” on that occa- 

2 Speed’s History (1611). 

3 Const. Hist., I., 506. 

* Norman Conquest, V., 693. Compare The Cffice of the Historical Professor, 
pp. 16-17 :—‘‘ In a long and careful study of the Bishop of Chester’s writings 
. . » » [ have never found a flaw in the statement of his evidence. If I have 
now and then lighted on something that looked like oversight, I have always 
found in the end that the oversight was mine and not his.” 


5 England wder the Angevin Kings, I1., 343. 
- © T have been able to identify this very charter. 
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sion? Careful and prolonged research among the charters of the 
period (both in the original and in transcripts) has enabled me to 
answer the question, and to prove that (as, of course, the above 
charter implies) the change of seal did not take place in 1194, but 
in 1198, and between January and May of that year. 

Original charters under the second seal, confirming grants under 
the first, are distinctly rare. I have found, as yet, but one in the 
Public Record Office, and only two at the British Museum. But of 
originals and transcripts together I have noted twenty-four. The 
dates of the original grants range from 10th October, 1189, to 7th 
January, 1198 (1197-8), and of the confirmations from 27th May, 
1198, to 5th April, 1199.’ 

In a single instance there is fortunately preserved not only the 
text of the confirmation charter, but also that of the original grant.® 
From this we learn that the charter of confirmation did not neces- 
sarily give the wording, but only the gist (“tenor”) of the original 
grant. We are thus brought to the instructive formula invariably 
used in these charters : 

“Ts erat tenor Carte nostre in primo sigillo nostro. Quod quia 
aliquando perditum fuit, et, dum capti essemus in alem[anni], in 
aliena potestate constitutum, mutatum est, Huius autem inno- 
vationis testes sunt Hii,” etc., ete. 

We may here turn to the passage in Howden [Ed. Stubbs, ITI., 
267] on which historians have relied, and see how far the reasons 
for the change given in the charters themselves correspond with 
those alleged by the chronicler. 

“Fecit sibi novum sigillum fieri, et mandavit per singulas terras 
suas, quod nihil ratum foret quod fuerat per vetus sigillum suum ; 
tum quia cancellarius ille operatus fuerat inde minus discrete quam 
esset necesse,tum quia sigillum illud perditum erat, quando Rogerus 
Malus Catulus, vicecancellarius suus, submersus erat; in mari ante 
insulam de Cipro et preecepit rex quod omnes qui cartas habebant 
venirent ad novum sigillum ad cartas suas renovandas.” 

In both cases we find there are two reasons given ; but while 
one of these is the same in both, namely the temporary loss of the 
seal when Roger Mauchien was drowned, the other is wholly and 
essentially different. The whole aspect of the transaction is thus 
altered. To illustrate this I shall now place side by side the in- 


7 This is the only confirmation I have found later than 3rd March. If the 
date can be relied on, it is of special interest as being the day before the king 
died. 

® Charters to W. Briwerre, 22 June, 1190, and 11 March, 1199 (1198-9), 
transcribed in the Great Coucher (Duchy of Lancaster). 
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dependent glosses of the Bishop of Chester and of M. Boivin- 


Champeaux : 


Richard’s first seal was lost when 
the vice-chancellor was drowned be- 
tween Rhodes and Cyprus in 1190; 
but it was recovered with his dead 
body. The seal that was now broken 
must have been the one which the 
chancellor had used during the king’s 
absence. ‘Richard, however, when he 
was at Messina, had allowed his seal 
to be set to various grants for which 
he took money, but which he never 
intended to confirm. Therefore pro- 
bably he found it convenient now to 
have a new seal in lieu of both the 
former ones, although he threw the 
blame of the transactions annulled 
upon the chancellor. The importance 
of the seal is already very great. 
(Const. Hist., I., 506, note.) 


Sur deux exemplaires usuels du 
grand sceau, le premier, que portait 
le vice-chancelier Mauchien, avait 
été perdu lors de l’ouragan qui, en 
vue de Chypre avait assailli la flotte 
Anglo-Normande, le second était 
resté en Angleterre ; mais il -avait 
subi, par suite de la revolution du 
10 octobre, de nombreuses vicissi- 
tudes. Richard se prévalut de ces 
circonstances jointes au désaveu de 
la tréve de Tillitres pour publier 
un édit aux termes duquels tous les 
actes publics passés sous son régne, 
qui, avaient été légalises avec les 
anciens sceaux etaient frappés de 
nullité et assujettis, pour leur re- 

4 une nouvelle et cou- 


validation a 
teuse scellure. Cette ordonnance 


aurait pu, & la rigueur, se colorer, 
si elle n’avait concerné que les 
actes accomplis pendant l’expédi- 
tion et la captivité du roi; mais la 
comble de l’impudence et de I’ini- 
quité était de lappliquer méme a 
ceux qui avaient précéde son départ 
ou suivi son retour (p. 223). 


Thus both writers assume that there were two seals, one which 
remained in England with the chancellor, and one which accom- 
panied the king to the east. They further (though Dr. Stubbs is 
somewhat obscure) hold that the two excuses given refer respectively 
to the two seals, thus discrediting both. But when we turn to the 
charters themselves, we find but one seal mentioned, and to that 
one seal alone both the excuses refer. The king explains that on 
two occasions it was, so to speak, “out on the loose ”—(1) when his 
vice-chancellor was drowned ; (2) when he himself was captured 
in Germany. This was, of course, the seal which accompanied him 
to the east. The king makes no allusion to any other or to the 
chancellor. Such charters and grants as are known to us all proceed 
from the king himself, either before he left Messina or after he had 
reached Germany on his return. No charter or grant of Long- 
champ, as representing him, is known. In short, the whole of our 


® Dr. Stubbs, indeed, writes, as we have seen, that ‘‘ the seal that was now 
broken must have been the one which the chancellor had used during the king’s 
absence.” But Longchamp had been ejected from the chancellorship in October, 
1191, whereas Richard limits the period of abuse to the duration of his capti- 
vity, which did not begin till 20 December, 1192. 
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record evidence points one way: the charters which the king pro- 
claimed must be confirmed, and which we find brought to him for 
that purpose were those which he had himself granted, and no 
other. Lastly, even had we nothing before us but the passage in 
Howden which all have followed, I contend that it may, and indeed 
ought to be, read as referring to a single seal. But it is, as Miss 
Norgate justly observes, “ very confused,” from its allusion to the 
chancellor’s use of the seal. That allusion, however, would most 
naturally refer to the truce of Tilliéres, and not to the use of a 
separate seal in England. Therefore even if we accepted, which I 
do not, Howden’s statement, it would not warrant the inference 
that has been drawn. 

Again, when Miss Norgate writes of the “ withdrawal of the 
. seal from William,” and when Dr. Stubbs tells us that the king 
“took the seal from” him, these statements may have two mean- 
ings. But. M. Boivin-Champeaux is more precise: “ L’emploi de 
ces procédés emportait le mépris et la violation non seulement de 
tous les actes étrangers au chancelier, mais encore de tois ceux ou 
il avait mis la main. Il ne pouvait décemment conserver les 
sceaux. Le roi les luis enleva.” This is a distinct assertion that 
Longchamp was deprived of his office. Yet all our evidence points 
to the conclusion that he remained chancellor to the day of his 
death. 

Dismissing Howden for the time, and returning to the testi- 
mony of the charters, we have seen that they point to the event we 
are discussing having taken place in 1198, between the 7th of 
January, at which date the first seal was still in use, and the 27th 
of May, when charters were already being brought for confirmation 
under the second seal. Passing now from the charters to the seals 
still in existence, we learn from Mr. Wyon’s magnificent work 
(which has appeared since I completed my own investigation) that 
the first seal was still in use on the 1st of April, 1198," while an 
impression of the second is found as early as the 22nd of May, 
1198. .Thus our limit of time for the change is narrowed to 1 
April—22 May, 1198, The evidence of the charters and of the 


10 The Great Seals of England (Stock), p. 149. , 

11 Tts impression is attached to a charter tested at Tours, now at Lambeth 
Palace. If the date of this charter is correctly given, it is an important contri- 
bution to the itinerary of Richard. 

12 Thid., p. 19. 

13 It is singular that Mr. Wyon, while giving these data, should himself 
assign the change to ‘‘ circ, 1197,” and still more singular that he should else- 
where (p. 20) accept the usual passage from Howden (III., 267). 
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seals being thus in perfect harmony, let us see whether this limit 
of date corresponds with a time of financial difficulty. For so 
desperate a device as that of the king’s repudiation of his charters 
would only have been resorted to at a time of extreme pressure. 
What do we find? We find that the time of this change of seal 
corresponds with the great financial crisis of Richard’s reign. The 
Church had at length lost patience, and had actually in the Council 
at Oxford (December, 1197) refused supplies. The “want of 
money,” in Miss Norgate’s words, was “a difficulty which... . 
must have seemed well-nigh insurmountable.” Preparations were 
being made for a huge levy at five shillings on every ploughland. 
It was at this moment that the desperate king repudiated all the 
charters he had granted throughout his reign, and proclaimed that 
they must be “ brought to him for confirmation ; in other words... . 
paid for a second time.” 

Let us now look at the other chroniclers. R. Coggeshall is inde- 
pendent and precise : 

“Accessit autem ad totius mali cumulum, juxta vite ejus 
terminum, prioris sigilli sui renovatio, quo exiit edictum per totum 
ejus regnum ut omnes carte, confirmationes, ac privilegiate 
libertates que prioris sigilli impressione roboraverat, irrita forent 
nec alicujus libertatis vigorem obtinerent, nisi posteriori sigillo 
roborarentur. In quibus renovandis et iterum comparandis in- 
numerabilis pecunia congesta est” (p. 73). 

This is in complete accordance with the now ascertained fact 
that Richard changed his seal, and regranted the old charters, 
within the last year of his life. Similarly independent and precise 
evidence is afforded by the Annals of Waverley : 

-“moxcevi. Anno x. regis Ricardi preecepit idem rex omnes 
cartas in regno suo emptas freormari, et novo sigilli sui impressione 
roborari, vel omnes cassari, cujuscunque dignitatis aut ordinis 
essent, qui vellent sua protectione defensari, vel universa bona sua 
confiscari.” ¥ 

Further, we read in the Annals of Worcester '° and in the Historia 
Major of M. Paris (IL, 450-451)" that in 1198, “circaque festum 


14 Miss Norgate (1194). IT., 343, 

15 Annales Monastici, II., 251. 

16 [bid., IV., 389 (Vespasian E, iv.) 

17 Faust. A. 8. fo., 136. It is a striking instance of the confusion and 
blundering to be met with even in our best chronicles that M. Paris (Ohron. Maj. 
ii., 356) has an independent allusion to the king’s change of seal (as a ‘* factum 
Ricardi regis enorme”) in which he gives usa circumstantial account of the 
event and of the Prior of St. Alban’s going over to France to secure the con- 
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sancti Michaelis, mutate sunt carte quas prius fecerat rex 
Ricardus, novo sigillo suo.” Now this Michaelmas fell just in the 
heart of the period within which the process of confirmation is 
proved to have been going on. , 

We see, then, that the evidence (1) of the seals, (2) of the 
charters, (3) of the circumstances of the time, (4) of other chroniclers, 
all concur in pointing to the spring of 1198, And now we will 
lastly appeal to Howden against himself. After telling us of the 
king’s proclamation on the refusal of the religious to contribute to 
the carucage in the spring of 1198, he adds: 

“Preeterea preecepit idem rex ut omnes, tam clerici quam 
laici, qui cartas sive confirmationes habebant de sigillo suo veteri 
deferrent eas ad sigillum suum novum renovandas, et nisi fecerint, 
nihil quod actum fuerat per sigillum suum vetus ratum haberetur ” 
(IV., 66). 

This passage, which ought to be compared with Coggeshall, is 
merely ignored by Dr. Stubbs. Miss Norgate, however, boldly ex- 
plains it as “a renewal of the decree requiring all charters granted 
under the king’s old seal to be brought up for confirmation under 
the new one” (II, 356). But the passage stands by itself, as 
describing a new measure.® 

The only conclusion to be drawn from this cumulative evidence 
is that the earlier passage in Howden (1194), which has been so 
universally accepted, must be rejected altogether. Against the 
facts I have adduced it cannot stand. 

Incredible though it may seem that a court official, a chronicler 
so able and well informed, indeed, in the words of his editor, “our 
primary authority for the period,” should have mis-stated so grosely 
an event, as it were, under his own eyes, we must remember that 
“ Howden’s personality is to a certain degree vindicated by a sort 
of carelessness about exact dates.” Yet even so, “few are the 
points,” our supreme authority assures us, “in which a very close 
examination and collation with contemporary authors can detect 
chronological error in Howden.”* Nor, of the eight anachronisms 
laboriously established by Dr. Stubbs, does any one approach in 


firmation, ‘‘cum effusione multe pecunisze et laboris,” but assigns it to the year 
1189. . Howden’s error pales before such a blunder as this, which. has been 
accepted without question by the learned editor, Dr. Luard. 

18 Howden, by placing it wrongly (p. 66) after, Hubert’s resignation (p. 48), 
to which it was some two months previous, has misled Miss Norgate into the 
belief that it was the work of his successor, Geoffrey. 

19 Stubbs’s Howden, IV., xxxii. 

20 Thid., p. xxv. 

21 Thid,, p. xxxi. 
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magnitude the error I have here exposed. The importance of 
every anachronism in its bearing on the authorship of the chronicle 
is by him clearly explained. 

How far does the rejection of this statement on the change of 
seal affect the statement which precedes it as to the truce of 
Tilliéres? Howden places the latter and the former in the rela- 
tion of cause and effect : 

“ Deinde veniens in Normanniam moleste tulit quicquid factum 
fuerat de supradictis treugis, et imputans cancellario suo hoc per 
eum fuisse factum, abstulit ab eo sigillum suum, et fecit etc.” 
(III., 267). 

This is rendered by Dr. Stubbs in the margin : “He annuls the 
truce and all the acts of the chancellor passed under the old seal.” 
The passage has also been so read by M. Boivin-Champeaux (p. 221) ; 
but if that is the meaning, which I think is by no means certain, 
Howden contradicts himself. For he speaks five months later of 
the truce (“ Treuga que inter eos statuta fuerat duratura usque ad 
festum omnium sanctorum ”) as not having stopped private raids 
on either side.” R. de Diceto, mentioning the truce (IT., 120), says 
nothing of it being annulled, nor does R, Newburgh in his careful 
account. On the contrary, he implies that it held good, though 
the terms were thougiit dishonourable to Richard (IIL, 420). I 
should, therefore, read Howden as stating simply that Richard was 
much annoyed at (“ moleste tulit”) its —— and was wroth with 
the chancellor for accepting them. 

In addition to correcting the received date for Richard the 
First's change of seal, the evidence I have collected enables us, for 
the first time, to learn how and to what extent the confirmation of 
the charters was effected. We find that it was no sweeping process, 
carried out ona single occasion, but that it was gradually and 
slowly proceeding during the last-eleven months of the king’s life. 
Here, then, is the explanation of another fact (also hitherto over- 
looked), namely that only a minority of the charters were ever con- 
firmed under the second seal™ For the king’s death abruptly 
stopped the operation of that oppressive decree, which was being so 
reluctantly obeyed. 


22 jii., 276.. This distinctly implies that the truce had been nominally in 
full force. Note that it is here spoken of as ‘till All Saints,” while in the 
document itself (iii., 259) it is made for a year from All Saints. Here is some 


‘confusion, . 


#3 T have not found a single charter of municipal liberties, though the reign 
was so rich in them, among these confirmations. 
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It should be superfluous for me to add that, in thus correcting 
previous statements, I have not impeached the accuracy of our 
greatest living historian, who could only forin his judgment from 
the evidence before him. The result of my researches has been to 
show that the evidence itself breaks down when submitted to the 
test of fact. 

J, H. Rounp. 





INDEX NOTES. 


I.—THE OLD PALACE OF WESTMINSTER. 


CacE-CHAMBER—Great Seal delivered in the Cage-chaumbre (elsewhere Kage- 
chambre), Mar. 4th, 1343. Close Roll, 17 Edw. III., Part 1. 

Crock (THE Great)—John Nicole, keeper of the t clock in the Palace o 
Westminster, 1390. Issue Roll, 14 Ric. II., Michs. 

Counct, CHAMBER OF PaRLIAMENT—Great Seal delivered in the Council 
Chamber of Parliament, next to the Great Chamber of Parliament, Jan. 
31st, 1450. Close Roll, 28 Hen. VI. 


GARDEN CHAMBER—Order to paint the i great cellar, the chamber in the 
garden, and the small tower outside the chapel ; and make a chimney in 
om > chamber, which shall be called Antioch, 1251. Close Roll, 35 

en. III. 

GuasieRs Locce—Quodam shade voc’ Glusiers Logge, in occid’ infra Pal’ nostrum 
Westm’, 60 by 20 ped. Close Roll, 23 Hen. VI. 

Green CHAMBER—Great Seal delivered to the King in his Green Chamber, 
June 9th, 1318 ; delivered to new Chancellor (Bishop Hothum of Ely) in 
the White Chamber, Whit Sunday. Close Roll, 11 Edw. II. 


Krne’s CuamBper—Make in the King’s chamber at Westminster the four 
Evangelists upon lions, and colour them well, and decently paint them : 
St. John the Eva elist in the eastern part of the chamber, St. Matthew 
in the west, St. Luke in the south, St. Mark in the north. The same to 
be done in the Queen’s room and those eo ing, and in that of Edward 
the King’s son. Make two seats, one for went and one for the King’s 
daughters; 1243. Close Roll, 27 Hen. III., Part 1. 

For the King’s chamber in Westminster Palace, the night before he 
was knighted, viz. :—Jan. 31st, 1327. Red carpets with shields of the 
King’s arms in the corner, five ; samitelle cushions, six ; bankers, four 
red with green border, one m, four murrey and blue, three to match 
oe Roll of Great Wardrobe, for Coronation and Palace, 1327. 

Krne’s Inner CuoamBer—Great Seal delivered in the King’s inner chamber, 
Jan. 28th, 1327. Close Roll, 1 Edw. III, 

Kine’s Private CoamBeR—Great Seal delivered in the King’s private chamber, 
newly made between the Council Chamber and the Chapel annexed 
thereto, June 16, 1349, Close Roll, 23 Edw. III., Part 1. 


New CuamBer—Great Seal delivered in the Newe Chaumbre, Oct. 14, 1347. 
Close Roll, 21 Edw. III., Part 2, , 
The New Chamber, next to the inner Chapel of the Palace. Close. 
Roll, 24 Edw. III. 


‘Or10L CHAMBER—Great Seal delivered in chamber called La Orivle, next to the 
new chapel, Feb. 13, 1344. Close Roll, 18 Edw. III., Part 1. 
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Ovrz CHuamper—The King’s chamber in the private Palace, called the Oule 


Chamber, Jan. 26th, 1372. Close Roll, 46 Edw. III. 


PariiaMEent CHaMBER—The chambre of the grete counsail called the p’lement 
— the Kynges palois at Westminster, 1469. Patent Roll, 
w. IV. 













Quzen’s CuamBer-—For colours and pictures made in the Queen’s chamber at 
Westminster, from Easter to Pentecost, 1239, £11 0s 6d. Liberate Roll, 
23 Hen. III. 
Order to provide marble columns for the Queen’s chamber, 1259. 
Close Roll, 43 Hen, ITI. 
Quezn’s Oounctt Hovse—House in Westminster Hall called the Queen’s 
Council House, 1470, ines Roll, 9 Edw. IV. 


Star CoamBen—Camera Stellata, 1355. Close Roll, 29 Edw. III. 
The Sternechamere, Sept. 30, 1422. Close Roll, 1 Hen. VI. 
= The Sterred Chamber, 1443, Patent Roll, 32 Hen. VI. 


Towzr—John, Duke of Bedford, is granted leave to occupy the new tower at the 
entrance of our hall at Westminster, near the ipt Office, Nov. 25, 
1410. Patent Roll, 12 Hen. IV, 


Wurtz CuamBeR-—Great Seal delivered in the King’s chamber called the White 
Chamber, on the water of Thames, in his Palace of Westminster, Apr. 28, 
1340 ; delivered to new Chancellor (Bishop of Chichester) in the Painted 
Chamber, July 12th. Close Roll, 14 Edw. III., Part 1. + 

Waite (New) CuamBer-—The chapel next to the New White Chamber towards 
the water ; Nov. 27, 1356. Close Roll, 30 Edw. LIT. 



























A. Hott. 









CORRESPONDENCE. 


DESTRUCTION OF OLD COINS. 








In the Virgin Islands the local currency of ‘‘cut money” is a curious 
feature. It consists of old Spanish dollars cut into halves, quarters, and 
eighths roughly stamped with the word Tortola, and a number of ancient 
and much-worn Spanish coins the distinguishing marks on which are 
difficult to decipher. There are also in circulation about £10 worth of 
copper coins which go by the name of “Dogs.” These coins are French 
struck in the reign of Louis XVI, for the colony of Cayenne. The above 
information is quoted from Reports on Blue Books for 1886 (c—s 249 of 
1888) and it will, I think, be of use to numismatists. 










G. 













REVIEW. 


Henry VIIi: anp THe Enauish Monasterizs. AN ATTEMPT 10 ILLUSTRATE 
THE HiffORY OF THEIR SUPPRESSION. By F. Aipan Gasquet, Monk of 2 
the order of 8. Benedict, Vol. I. (second edition), 1888, pp. xxxii., 478. 4 


Tar truer method of the modern school of historians and students of in- 
stitutions, which at once fosters and justifies the increased bent for arche- 
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ological study, namely, the writing of history “from the records,” receives 
a new and prominent illustration in the work undertaken by the Rev. F, 
A. Gasquet. Has “bare justice hitherto been done to the memory of the 
monastic order in England?” is the question he sets himself to answer 
from original documents. The story of the spoliation of the monasteries 
in the sixteenth century, of the greed of king and courtiers, of the rapaci- 
ous stretching after wealth robbed from religious houses by shifts the most 
dishonourable, baseness and cruelty almost incredible, has been known to 
very few. Glimpses afforded to thoughtful students, however, made them 
more than suspect the real facts ; “‘no page so black in English history ” 
was the verdict of one under whose eye fell the dealings which led to the 
extinction of the gilds and fraternities. The labours of the late Mr. 
Brewer and of Mr. Jas, Gairdner have done much to open men’s eyes on the 
subject, ‘The English spirit of fair play is in the present day ready to 
recognise the value of the abbeys and monasteries, and the important part 
they played in the development of our social life and character; and we 
trust that Father Gasquet will find this remark borne out by the welcome ac- 
corded to his book, already gone to a second edition, notwithstanding his 
belief in general that “a wholesome horror of monk and monastery has 
been imparted with early knowledge at a mother’s knee,” and that the 
truth has been so long warped that it is hard to set it right. There is no 
doubt that this treatise is an important contribution to our knowledge of 
one side of the Reformation hitherto little worked out, 

The book, though based rigidly upon facts drawn from public docu- 
ments and authorities, is written in an attractive style. In the Introduc- 
tion is._given a sketch—which might surely have been much fuller—of the 
daily life in a monastery of the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries, and of the 
benefits to the people generally which the existence of the religious houses 
in their midst brought in art, literature, agriculture, and social life. In 
the two first chapters the author endeavours to estimate the causes which 
led to the admitted abuses and the decay of teaching and disinterested service 
which had crept into the Church ; foremost among them he places the 
terrible depopulation caused by the Black Death in 1349. That is to say, 
he goes back two hundred years for the origin of deterioration from which 
the country never fully recovered until its effects led up to great social 
and religious revolution. The important results from this great sickness 
have been often pointed out ; the monastic orders naturally shared in them 
with their countrymen. But even under disadvantages the institutions of 
the country went on working, among the rest the bishops kept up their 
visitations to the monasteries, by an examination of the records of which 
Father Gasquet finds how carefully the duty of supervision was exercised. 
The details in these show that “the moral reputation of the monastic and 
conventual establishments was considered of the first importance.” In his 
examifiation of the “Charges against the Monks,” the author in several 
cases points out how the findings at these bishops’ visitations confute the 
accusations made by the interested commissioners of the king and Crom- 
well, 

Tracing the precedents for suppressing monasteries through the treat- 
ment of “alien priories” by the earlier kings, the author brings out the 
story through a series of monographs or episodes, clustering bis facts 

; K 
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round the principal persons engaged. We thus begin with Wolsey and his 
preliminary dissolutions, move on to the Holy Maid of Kent, the resistance 
of the Friars Observant, and the cruel dealings with the Carthusians. 
The execution of Bishop Fisher and Sir T. More, in 1535, left the field 
open for the scheme of dissolving the monastic bodies ; and the reports of 
the royal “ visitors” sent through the land, the character of these men, 
Layton, Ap Rice, and Legh, and the means employed to get up the case in 
order to influence Parliament, receive here new investigation and proof. In 
justice to the fair fame of large bodies of our past countrymen and women, 
it is time that these facts and the false stories hitherto believed against 
them should be set straight. For, though out of evil good was brought 
forth by the great reformers, the lesson set by truth about the matter now 
must be fearlessly read. Great and noble movements cannot be the better 
for evil beginnings. 

A masterly account of Thomas Cromwell, to the suddenness of whose 
fall we owe it that his private papers and accounts, undestroyed by him, 
now help to tell the tale against him and his royal master, and of the base 
instruments he employed, fill the concluding chapters of this first instal- 
ment of Father Gasquet’s work. In a second volume he promises the history 
of the suppression itself. 

A useful map and list showing the houses of the Carthusians and of 
the four orders of friars at the time of the suppression is appended. 


The Annales Cambri and the old Welsh Genealogies from Harl. 3859 
are printed for the first time with diplomatic fidelity, line for line, letter 
for letter, contraction for contraction, by Mr. E. G. B. Phillimore in Vol. 
IX., pt. i., of Y Cymmrodor, just issued. The genealogies in question 
have never been printed in their entirety, save in an utterly untrustworthy 
form in the Cambrian Quarterly Magazine for 1832.—A. N. 
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TUAR FERGE FOIGHIDE DHE. 


AN IRISH RELIGIOUS BALLAD. 


HIS “Godly Ballat” will, I think, be valued by all who take 

an interest in the old Irish tongue, and in the religious his- 

tory of the Irish people. It is, I believe, the first thing ever printed 
in Irish ; and no copy of it is known to exist save that from a 
photograph of which this transliteration has been made. The 
ballad was printed in 1571 by “ maighisdir Seon uiser in baileatha- 
cliath, over against the bridge.” It was printed in the same year, 
and from the same type, as John a Kearnagh’s /rishk Catechism, one 
of the very rarest treasures that can bless the eyes of the book- 
hunter. The font of Irish type used in printing this catechism, 
and intended also for an Irish version of the Bible and Prayer Book, 
was sent over to Ireland by Queen Elizabeth. The ballad before 
us was the first fruits of that historic press, It is in the form of a 
broadsheet, printed on both sides, and embellished with a beautiful 
border. In this form the ballad was sent over to England, appar- 
ently as a compliment to Queen Elizabeth’s ecclesiastical adviser 
Archbishop Parker, among whose papers in the library of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, it was discovered a few years ago by 
the late learned and much beloved Henry Bradshaw. My attention 
was first turned to it by Mr. Talbot Reed ; and to the courtesy of 
the reverend 8. S. Lewis, M.A,, F.S.A., the learned and obliging 
librarian of Corpus Christi, I am beholden for the photograph from 
which I have worked. The transliteration has been carefully 
done ; but in the work of translation I have now and again had 
cause to fear that either I, or Mr. Seon Uiser’s typography, may 
have been guilty of an occasional slip, And it is right to add that 
my translation is purely tentative. Now and then the English 
words fall into a sort of broken rhythm. But this is quite 
accidental. ‘To catch the meaning of the original is all that I have 
attempted ; and in one or two places it is, I fear, more than has 
been accomplished. But in the endeavour to get at the meaning of 
the original I have done my best ; and I have, moreover, though in 
vain, carried my difficulties into “the larger hope” of such lights of 
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Celtic learning as are within my reach. The transliteration, as has 
been said, was made from a photograph ; but by the kind favour of 
Mr. Lewis, I had an opportunity of having my transcript compared 
with the original broadsheet, which, though in good preservation, 
is not, however, always distinct in such vital details as points of 
aspiration and the differentiation of “f,” “s,” and “r.” The punctu- 
ation of the Irish text, although mechanical, is not misleading. 


Duan aii 80 0 Philip mhac cuinn chros- 
aigh am a dtaisbentar trarusgbhail 
uathmhas laithe anbhraich agus an 
modh ara dtiocfa criosd do chum an 
bhretheamhnais, agus na briathru 
aderwand, 


Tuar ferge foighide dhe,~ 

biodh anoirchill anfhinne : 
Adhiomga ag fas re gach fear, 

s nach dionghna fa dhereach. 

ia hi anthouss mhall is measa, 

achiall is cuis fhaitcheasa : 
Tiocfa riu gan tochd fa athoil, 

ole nocha du gandioghoil. 


An cheandsachd chaitheas rinde, 

is grian angar dhilinde : 
Leanfaidh se fos na folta, 

a thos ni he is ionmholta. 
Anegcoir les da locadh, 

do bhregnaid se an seanfhocal : 
Ge ta neart de ar gach duine, 

a cheart is he is eagluidhe. 


Fogus da fherg ahadhaint, 
dhuinn ni cuirthe agcunntabhairt : 
La na togharma dho theachd, 
achomarrdha ata ag toigheachd. 
Dereadh do naimser mas fhior, 
dob fhaide o fherg anairdriogh : 
An domhan a ne ina an iudh, 
robhadh don te do thuicfuidh. 


Tiocfaidh na siona saobha, 
nach aimseara iontaobha : 
Bheth dhfholtaibh de nar ndeaghaidh, 
nochdair he le a airrgheanaibh : 
Sneachda nach edir dhfhulang, 
gaoth is gairbhe urughall : 
Cioth teneadh na dhiaigh dha dhail, 
biaigh an dereadh an domhnain. 


Bed na criond agus an chre, 
ar an fhinne : 
Gebha cumha na clacha, 
nach balugha alasracha. 
Achd ge mor ngabhadh do ghebh, 
o fhuachd thall is o thenedh : 
Go buain a gabhal on ngren, 
an talamh ni fhuair oilbem. 


A lay here from Philip, son of Conn 
Cross, in which is set forth a tale of 
the fearfulness of the dread day, and | 
the way in which Christ shall come 
to the judgment, and the words in 
Trish. 


Let the wrath-omen of God’s patience 
lie in wait for the race ; 

His displeasure gathering for each man 
whom grace saves not at the last. 

It is the slow wrath that is worst, 
cause it is truly of terror : 

Will come, of his will, to confound them, 
ill that befits their avenging. 


The long-suffering on us bestowed 
a sun (?) is of long indignation : 
Shall follow it surely the wages— 
its commencement not most com- 
mended. 
Most vile holds he thy sin (?) 
it hath belied the old saying, 
Though on each man be God’s power, 
his justice is most to he feared. 


Near to his wrath is his Jaw, 
to us unassigned was not sent 
The day that heralds his advent : 
his sign is a-coming. 
If ’tis truly the end of the time, 
farthest from wrath of the high king 
Then yester-world e’en as to-day’s 
were to whom understandeth. (?) 


Will cume the mad tempests, 
the times untoward : 
From retributions of God on our track 
he shall be shewn with his spoilings(?) 
Snows that endured cannot 4 
winds of fiercest blast, 
Smoke, after him, of fire, close in 
pursuit, 
shall be in the end of the world. 


Shall be the globe and the glebe 
aflame all over the world : 
Be it the stones that bewail, 
yet none the less is their flaming. 
But great though the torment they get 
from cold there and (here) from fire, 
From the sun for ever departing, 
the earth got no hurt. 
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Fearfaid luibhe gach lerge, 
deora fola foirrdherge : 

Fachan na fola duinne, 

‘ fola ar nather oruinne. 

Is fhaide ina feadh radhaire, 
rachas uainn fa bhfiormamaint : 

An fhairge as afalaidhfen, 
raghaidh anairde dhfhoilem. 


A luchd thuillte na teneadh, 
ar bhar gciond do cifedhear : 
Sgeul is cruaidhe dhagcluinte, 
beul gach uaighe osluigthe. 
Gach anam is he abhunadh, 
tiocfais trathd ha mothughadh : 
La an tobhaighar ceand a chuirp 
gearr c nfholaidh a hadhuint. 


Ni fuicfe anam na deaghla, 
michel maor an tighearna : 
Asiol uile agus eubha, 
duine dhiobh nach duiseubha : 
Suidhfidh aneullaibh nimhe, 
os ciond na nord nainglidhe : 
Gairm shluaghaidh ar chachcuire, 
fath uamhain a iondhsuighe. 


Will mark you each path 

blood-tears right red : 
Revealing the blond to us, 

blood of our father upon us. 
Further than eye can see 

will goup from usunderthe firmament 
The sea and the void— 

shall go upfrom us intothe void-space. 


Ye people deserving the fire, 
by your guilt shall be seen— 
Tale the hardest to hear, 
every grave open-mouthed. 
Of each soul ’tis the trust 
that will come to him time of reviv- 


ing— 
The day when set free (?) shall be also 
the corpse, 
near to the void that is closed. 


Shall find not one soul awanting 
Michael, the steward of God : 
Of her seed all and Eve 
shall none be un-wage-paid : 
He shall ride the heaven-clouds 
’bove the order of angels, 
Calling peoples of every estate 
in much dread before him. 


Note.—The key-note of the ballad will, I think, be found in Revelation 


vi. 16; Agus a dubhradar ris na sleibhtibh agus ris na cairrigibh, Tuitibh 
oruinn, agus folchuidh sinn o ghnuis an ti ata na shuidhe sa gchaoir, agus 
o fheirg a Nuain. “The wrath of the Lamb” was, forty years ago, a 
favourite topic of pulpit declamation iu the great Gaelic gatherings of the 
North Highlands. It seems to me to be not uncongenial to the Celtic 
mind. It held a high place in what the late Dr. John Kennedy well 
named the “ Religion of Ross-shire.” Often and often did my hair stand 
on end, as preachers of weird power, like the late Mr. John Macrae of 
Knockbain, launched forth torrents of burning Gaelic eloquence on this 
awful topic of a true friend’s love turned at last into an unconquerable 
thirst for inexorable, eternal avenging—the old blood-feud of the Celt bap- 
tized into the ganctities of his new religion. 

In old Middle Irish twara is used in the sense of aliment or sustenance. 
I once thought of so translating the first line of the poem, making “ God’s 
patience” an occasion, or source of nourishment, for his anger. But the 
thought was too dreadful to be seriously entertained ; and I was thankful 
to find that no dictionary of modern Irish to which I had access gives the 
word. in that sense. 

The Irish text given above may be accepted as a correct transliteration 
of Usher’s broadsheet, in which, following manuscripts of the period, the 
word De is printed without a capital letter. 


DonaLp Masson. 
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AN IRISH HERO-TALE OF THE 11TH CENTURY—Translated by Prof. K. MEYER. 
(Continued from page 75.) 
- OT hard to tell, truly,” answered the maiden. “I was brought 
up,” said she, “in ancient virtues, in lawful behaviour 
in keeping chastity, in equal .. . . of a queen, in stately form, so 
that to me is attributed every noble stately form among the hosts of 
... women.” “Good are those virtues,truly,” said Cuchulaind. “Why 
then,” said he, “ should it not be fitting for us both to become one ? 
For I have not hitherto found a maiden capable of holding converse 
with me ata meeting in this wise.” “A question. Hast thou a 
wife ?” said the maiden. “For under my protection... . after 
thee.” “Not so,” said Cuchulaind. “I may not marry,” said the 
maiden, “before the sister who is older than I am, viz, Fial, 
daughter of Forgall, whom thou seest near me here. She is an ex- 
cellent handworker.” “It is not she, truly, with whom I have 
fallen in love,” said Cuchulaind. “Nor have I ever accepted a 
woman that has known a man before me, and I have been told that 
yonder girl has slept with Carpre Niafer' once.” 

While they were thus conversing, Cuchulaind saw the breasts of 
the maiden over the bosom of her smock. Then he said: “ Fair is 
this plain, the plain of the noble yoke.” Then the maiden spoke 
these words: “ No one comes to this plain,” said Emer, “ who does 
not slay as many asa hundred (comainm n-atrcid) on each ford from 
the Ford of Scennmenn at Olibine, to Banchuing Arcait? where swift 
Brea breaks the brow of Fedelm.” “ Fair is this plain, the plain of 
the noble yoke,” said Cuchulaind. “No one comes to this plain,” 
said she, “ who has not achieved the feat of slaying three times nine 
men with one blow (genid grainde), oh calf of the cow... . , soas 
to preserve a man in the midst of each nine of them.” “ Fair is this 
plain, the plain of the noble yoke,” said Cuchulaind. “No one 
comes to this plain,” said she, “who does not meet Benn Suain, the 
son of Rosemelc, from summer’s end to the beginning of spring, from 
the beginning of spring to May-day, from May-day to the beginning 
of winter.” “It is said, it shall be done,” said Cuchulaind. “It is 
offered, it is granted, it is taken, it is accepted,” said Emer. “A 
question. What is the account of thee?” said she. “I am the 
nephew (nia) of the man that disappears in another in the wood of 
Badb,” said he. “And what is thy name?” said she. “I am the 
hero (ntéiadw) of the plague that befals dogs,” said he, 

1 High King of Erin. 
2 A name for part of the Boyne. 
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After those noble words, Cuchulaind went from them, and they 
did not hold any further converse on that day. When Cuchulaind 
was driving across Bray, Loeg, his charioteer, asked him: “ Now,” 
said he, “ the words which thou and the maiden Emer spoke; what 
did you mean by them?” “ Dost thou not know,” answered Cuchu- 
laind, “that I am wooing Emer? And it is for this reason that we 
disguised our words, lest the girls should understand that I am 
wooing her. For, if Forgall knew it, we should not meet with his 
consent.” Cuchulaind then repeated the conversation from the 
beginning to his charioteer, explaining it to him, to beguile the 
length of their way. 

“ By Intide Emna which I said when she asked me‘ whence hast 
thoucome?’ I meant from Emain Macha. Itis called Emain Macha 
from this. Macha, the daughter of Sainreth Mac in Botha, 
wife of Crundchu, son of Agnoman, ran a race against two steeds 
of the king, after she had been forced to it by a strong injunction. 
She beat them, and bare a boy and a girl at one birth. And from 
those twins (emuwin) is called, and from that Macha is named the 
plain of Macha. Or again, it is from this that Emain Macha is, as 
it is in the following tale. Three kings were reigning together over 
Erinn, They were from Ulster, viz. Dithorba, son of Diman, from 
Uisnech of Meath, Aed the Red, son of Badurn, son of Aircet 
the Bald, in the land of Aed, Cimbaeth, son of Findairget, from 
Finnabair of Mag Inis. It is he who brought up Ugaine the Great, 
son of Eochu the Victorious. Then the men made an agreement, 
that each of them was to reign seven years. Three times seven 
sureties were pledged between them, seven druids to revile them for 
ever ; or seven poets to lampoon, and satirise, and upbraid them ; or 
seven chiefs to wound them and bura them ; unless each man gave up 
his reign at’the end of seven years, having preserved true govern- 
ment, viz. the produce of each year, without decay of . . . ofany kind, 
and without the death of a woman from concubinage. Each of them 
reigned three times in his turn, during sixty-six years, Aed the Red 
was the first of them to die, or rather he was drowned in Ess 
Ruaid, and his body was taken into the sid there, whence Sid 
Aeda and Ess Ruaid. He left no children, except one daughter, 
whose name was Macha the Red-haired. She demanded the king- 
ship in its due time. Cimbaeth and Dithorba said they would not 
give kingship to a woman. A battle was fought between them. 
Macha routed them. She was sovereign for seven years. Mean- 
while Dithorba had fallen. He left five noble sons behind, Bath 
and Brass and Betach, Uallach and Borbchass. These now demanded 
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the kingship. Macha said she would not give it to them, ‘for 
not by favour did I obtain it,’ said she, ‘but by force in the battle- 
field.’ A battle was fought between them. Macha routed the sons 
of Dithorba, who left a slaughter of heads before her, and went into 
exile in the wilds of Connaught. Macha then took Cimbaeth tc her as 
her husband,and leader of her troops. When now Macha and Cimbaeth 
were united, Macha went to seek the sons of Dithorba in the shape 
of a leper, viz. she smeured herself with rye-dough and... She 
found them in Buirend Vonnacht, cooking a wild boar. The men 
asked tidings of her, and she gave them. And they let her have 
food by the fire. Said one of them : ‘Lovely is the eye of the girl, 
let us lie with her.’ He took her with him into the wood. She 
bound that man by dint of her strength, and left him in the wood. 
She came back to the fite. ‘Where is the man who went with 
thee?’ they asked. ‘He is ashamed to come to you,’ she replied, 
“after having lain with a leper.’ ‘There is no shame,’ said they, 
‘for we shall all do the same.’ Each man took her into the wood. 
She bound every one of them, one after the other and brought them 
all in one chain to Ulster. The men of Ulster wanted to kill them. 
‘No,’ said she, ‘for that would be the ruin of my true government. 
But they shall be thralls, and shall dig a rath round me, and that 
shall be the eternal seat of Ulster for ever.’ Then she marked out 
the dun for them with her brooch, viz., a golden pin on her neck, 
Z.é., & brooch on the neck of Macha (eo imma muin Macha.) Hence 
is Emain Macha in truth. 

“The man, I said, in whose house we slept, he is the fisherman of 
Conchobor. Roncu is his name. It is he that catches the fish on 
his line under the sea ; for the fish are the cattle of the sea, and the 
sea is the plain of Tethra, a king of the kings of the Fomori. 

“The cooking-hearth, I said. A foal was cooked for us on it. 
A foal is the ruin of a chariot to the end of three weeks! .. . and 
there is a gess on a chariot to the end of three weeks for any man 
to enter it after having last eaten horse-flesh. For it is the horse 
that sustains the chariot. 

“ Between the Two Mountains of the Wood? I said. These are the 
two mountains between which we came, viz., Sliab Fuait* to the 
west of us,and Sliab Cuilinn‘ to the east cf us. We were in Oircel® 
between them, i.¢., the wood which is between them, viz., on the 
road I meant between the two. 

1 Némad, a period of nine nights. 
2 Dé cotot feda, now the Fews ( fiodh) in Co. Armagh. 
3% Now Slieve Fuad, Co, Armagh. 


4 Now Slieve Gullion, Co. Armagh. 
5 Now Forkill, Co. Armagh ? 
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“The road, I said, viz, from the Covering of the Sea, ie., from 
the Plain of Murthemne.! The sea was on it for thirty years after 
the deluge, whence is Teme Mara, 7.¢., the shelter, or covering of 
the sea. Or again, it is from this that it is called the Plain of 
Murthemne, viz., a magic sea was on it with ... in it, so that 
one could sit on it, so that a man with his armour might sit down 
on the ground of . . . until the Dagda came with his club of anger, 
and sang the following words at it, so that it ebbed away at once : 

Silent thy hollow head, 

Silent thy dirty body, 

Silent thy. . . brow. 

“Over the Great Secret of the men of Dea, i.e.,a wonderful 
secret and a wonderful whisper. It is called the Marsh of 
Dolluid* to-day. Dolluid,son of Carpre Niafer,was wounded by Matu. 
Before that, however, its name was Great Secret of the Men of Dea, 
because it was there that the gathering of the battle of Moytura 
was first planned by the Tuatha De Danann, for the purpose of 
throwing off the tribute which the Fomori exacted from them, viz., 
two-thirds of corn and milk and offspring. 

“Over the Foam of the Two Steeds of Emain. There was o 
famous youth reigning over the Gaels. He had two horses reared 
for him in Sid Ercmon of the Tuatha Dea. Nemed, son of Nama, 
was the name of that king. Then those two horses were let louse 
from the Sid, and a splendid stream burst after them from the Sid, 
and there was great foam on that stream, and the foam spread over 
the land for a great length of time, and was thus to the end of a 
year, so that hence that water was called Uanub, i¢., foam on the 
water, and it is Uanub to-day. 

“The Garden of the Morrigan, I said, that is Ochtur Netmon. 
The Dagda gave that land to the Morrigan, and she lived there. 
After a year she killed Ibor Boiclid, son of Garb, in her garden. 
The ... which her garden grew were... in that year, for the 
son of Garb was her relation. 

“The Back of the Great Sow I said, that is Druimm n-Ebreg. 
For the shape of a sow appeared to the sons of Milid on every hill 
and on every height in Erinn, when they came over and wanted to 
land in it by force, after a spell had been cast on it by the Tuatha 
De Danann. 

“ The Glen of the Great Dam I said, i.2., Glenn m-Breogain, viz. 
Glenn m-Breogain and Moy Bray were named after Breoga, son of 
Breogann Sendacht, son of Milid. It was called Glen of the Great - 

1 Co, Louth, between Dundalk and the Boyne. 


2 Now Dolly’s Green in Co. Meath? According to Hennessy, Chron. Scot, p, 
388, it is now Girley, near Kells. 
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Dam, because Dam of Dile, son of Smirgoll, son of Tethra, who was 
king over Erinn, lived there. This Dam died in. .. a woman 

. of Moy Bray to the west to the mouth... 

.“ The road, I said, between the God and his Seer, viz., between 
Mae Oc of the Sid of the Brug and his seer, viz., Bresal was a seer 
_to the west of the Brug. Between them was the one woman, the 
wife of the Smith.1_ That is the way I went. Mairne, then, is 
between-the hill of the Sid of the Brug in which Oengus is, and the 
Sid of Bresal, the druid. 

“Over the Marrow of the Woman Fedelm I said, 7.¢., the Boyne. 
It is called Boyne from Boand, the wife of Nechtan, son of Labraid. 
She went to guard the hidden well at the bottom of the dun with 
the three cupbearers of Nechtan,-viz., Flex and Lesc and Luam. 
Nobody came without blemish from that well, unless the three cup- 
bearers went with him. The queen went out of pride and oyer- 
bearing to the well, and said nothing would ruin her shape, nor put 
a blemish on her. She passed left-hand-wise round the well to 
deride its power. Then three waves broke over her, and smashed 
her two thighs and her right hand and one of her eyes. She ran 
out of the Sid to escape from this injury; until she came to the 
sea. Wherever she ran, the well ran after her. Segais was its 
name in the Sid, the river Segsa from the Sid to the Pool of Mochua, 
the Arm of the Wife of Nuadu and the Thigh of the Wife of Nuadu 
after that, the Boyne in Meath, Manchuing Arcait it is called from 
the Finda to the Troma, the Marrow of the. Woman Fedelm from 
the Troma to the sea. 

“The Boar (triath) I said and his Dam, that is Oleitech and Fessi. 
For triath is the name for a boar, the leader of herds ; but it is also 
a name for a king, the leader of the great hosts, Cleitech then 
is.... Of battle. Fessi, again,is a name for a great sow of a 
farmer’s house. A boar and his dam, and between a boar and his 
sow then we went. . 

“The King of Ana, I said, and his Servant (gnia), i.¢., Cerna 
through which we passed. Sid Cirine was its name cf old. Cerna is 
its name since the .... viz., Enna Aignech, slew Cerna, the king of 
Ana on that hill, and he slew his steward in the east of that place. 
Gnia was his name, from which is Rath Gniad in Cerna ever. On 
Gese, the king of the sons of Emne, did Enna do it, for there was 
great friendship between Gese and Cerna. 

“The Washing of the Horses of Dea I said, i.e. Ange, The 
Washing of the Horses of Dea was its name originally, because in 
it the Men of Dea washed their horses when they came from the 
1 i¢., Goibniu, the smith of the Tuatha Dé Danann. 
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battle of Moytura. It was called Ange after the king whose horses 
the Tuatha De Danann washed in it. 

“The four-cornered Mannchuile I said, that is Muin Chille. It 
is there where Mann the farmer was. There was a great mortality 
of cattle in Erinn in the reign of Bresal Brecc, son of Fiachu 
Fobrece of Leinster. Then Mann made large deep chambers under- 
ground in the place which is called Uachtar Mannchuile to-day. 
And . . were made to keep off the plague. Afterwards he gave an 
entertainment to the king with twenty-four couples to the end of 
seven years. Mannchuile, then, are the corners of Mann, 1.¢. 
Ochtar Muinchille. 

“Great Crime again, I said, i.e. Ailbine.! There was a famous 
king here in Erinn, viz.: Ruad, son of Rigdond, of Munster. He 
had an appointment of meeting with foreigners.2 He went to the 
meeting with the foreigners round the south of Alba* with three 
ships. Thirty were in each ship. The fleet was arrested from 
below in the midst of the sea. Throwing jewels and precious 
things into the sea did not get them off. Lots were cast among 
them for who should go into the sea and find out what it was that 
held them fast. The lot fell upon the king himself. Then the 
king Ruad, son of Rigdond, leapt into the sea. The sea at once 
closed: over him. He lighted upon a large plain on which nine 
beautiful women met him. They confessed to him that it had been 
they that had arrested the ships, in order that he should come to 
them. And they gave him nine vessels of gold to sleep with them 
for nine nights, one night with each of them. He did so. Mean- 
while his men were not able to proceed quickly through the power 
of the women. Said one woman of them it was her time of con- 
ceiving, and she would bear a son, and he should come to them to 
fetch his son’on his. return from the east. Then he joined his men, 
and they went on their voyage. They stayed with their friends to 
the end of seven years, and then went back a different way and 
did not go near the same spot. And they landed in the bay of 
Ailbine. There the women came up to them. The men heard 
their music in their brazen ship. While they were stowing their 
fleet, the women came ashore and put the boy out of their ship on 
the land where the men were. The harbour was stony and rocky. 
Then the boy . .. one of the stones, so that he died of it. The 
women saw it and cried all together: Olibine, Ollbine! zz. ‘ great 
crime.’ Hence it is called Ailbine. 

1 Now the river Delvin, which forms the northern boundary of Oo. Dublin. 
® Gaill, i.e., probably, Norsemen. 


8 Great Britain. 
(To be continued.) Kuno MEYER. 
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3. OLD ENGLISH DRAMA (continued from page 77)—(ii.) Udal 
(Nicholas) Ralph Roister Dovster, 1566. 


Abye, abide the consequences, rue it, ii. 4. 
Alderman, allusion to dignity of, iv. 5. 


Backare quod Mortimer to his sowe, a proverb [‘‘ Backare probably means back 
there or go back,” W. D. Cooper,] i. 2. 

Beds, feather, use of referred to, i. 4. 

Bees in the head, choleric [Nares], i. 4. 

Bibbler, a term addressed to a man, iii. 5. 

Blanchepouder lande, a place referred to, i. 4. 

Borde, a jest or sport [ ares} i, 4, iv. 3. 

Borow, protect or guard, iv. 7. 

Breast, voice [Nares], i. 2, iii. 3. 

Brymme, fierce, iv. 6. 

Burbolt, a birdbolt [‘‘ a short thick arrow with a blunt head chiefly made use of 
to kill rooks : it appears to have been looked upon as an emblem of dull- 
ness,” W. D. Cooper], iii. 2. 

Buske, a copse or bush, fee. usket in Nares], i. 4. 

By-and-bye, immediately, [it is so used in the North of England, W. D. 
Cooper], iii. 4. 


Calais, by the armes of Caleys, an oath, iii. 4, vi. 7. 

Choploge, angry words, iii. 2. 

Cock’s precious, an oath, iv. 8. 

Cocke, by cocke, an oath [‘‘ a corruption of the sacred name ” W. D. Cooper, ] i. 
2, ii..3, iii. 4. 

Cocke’s precious potsticke, an oath, iii. 4, 

Costarde, head (Nares], iii. 5, 

Cotssold lyon, a.sheep, iv. 6. 

Cough me a mome, iii. 2. 

Coyle-cuff [ef. Tim Bobbins “Glossary of Lancashire Dialect”; Brockett’s “Glos- 
sary of Northcountry words ”], iv. 3, 7. 

Cracking, boasting [Nares], i. 1. 

Curtsie, formerly applied to any kind of obeisance of man or woman, iii. 3. 


Devil’s name, Tom Titivile, i. 1. 

Dialect, sentence spoken in, “chad not so much, i chotte not whan ; nere since 
chwas born, chwine,” meaning ‘‘I had not so much, I wot not when ; 
never since I was born I ween,” i. 3. 

Dice playing, i. 1. 

Dress, articles of alluded to, ii. 3. 


Facing and cracking, vaunting and boasting, i. 1. 
Facts, feats or deeds, i. 2. 

Fitte, a song, ii. 3, iii. 3. 

Flocke, iii. 3. 

Force, no force, no doubt, iv. 3. 


Geare, business, i. 3, ii. 2. 

Gitterne, a lute or guitar, ii. J. 

Gog, by gog, an oath, iv. 8. 

Gog’s armes, an oath, i. 4. 

Gog’s dear mother, an oath, iv. 7. 

Good, a good, in earnest, heartily, iii. 4. 
Gosse, by gosse, an oath, iii. 4. 

Graffe, a lout, i. 1. 

Guy of Warwicke, referred to, i. 2. 


Hoball, iii.p, 
Jetting up and down, walking with an air. or swing, iii. 3. 
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Jutte, a jostle, iii. 3. 
Kock’s nownes, god’s wounds, an oath, i. 4. 


Launcelot du Lake, referred to, i. 2. 

Letter-writing, iii. 5. 

do iii, 3. [Nares] : 

Lobcocke. i oes g clumsy [Nares], iii. 3... 
§ ‘aul’ 


London, St. 8, ii. 4. 

London government, iv. 3. 

Louted, mocked or despised for a lout, iii. 3. 

Lezelle, a pitiful worthless fellow [Nares s.v. losel] iv. 3. 

Lubbe, i. 2. 

oe touche, a Lombard's touchstone to try gold and silver, ii. 2. 
Lute, ii. 1. 


Mankine, masculine, iv. 8. 

Minion, iii. 3. 

Mome, a fool or blockhead [Nares] iii. 2, v. 2, 5. 
More and lesse, rich and poor, prol. 

Mumfision, a character referred to, i. 4. 

Musical instruments, ii. 1. 


Noise, music, i. 4. 
Oaths, see ‘‘ Calais” “ cock” *“‘ gog” ‘‘ gosse ” ‘* kock.” 


Passing-bell, allusion to, iii. 3. 

Pastance, -temps, pastime, sport, ii. 1. iii. 3. iv. 6. v. 2. 

Polling, plundering [Nares] iii. 5. 

Potgunne, a small gun, iv. 7. 

Prankie cote, iii. 3. 

Proverbs : in docke, out nettle, ii. 3 ; tide tarrieth for no man, i. 2; Backare 
-quod Mortimer to his sowe, i. 2; whip and whurre never make good 
furre i. 3; soft fire maketh sweet malt, i. 3; play the devil in the horologe, 
iii. 2 ; let the worlde pass, iii. 3; no grass hath growne on my hele, iii. 3, 
iv. 5; all things that shineth is not by-and-bye pure gold, v. 1. 

Pygs nie, pigsny, a burlesque term of endearment, (Nares i. 4, iii, 4 


Raker (Jacke) a song-maker alluded to, ii. 1. 

Rather, earlier, iii, 5. 

Recorder, a flageolet, ii. 1. 

Ring, gift of from a lover, ii, 1. 

Roundyng, whispering, [more properly ‘‘ roun,” Nares] i. 4. 
Route, assemble, iv. 7. 


Sadly, seriously, [Nares] i. 4, iv. 3. 

Sectour, executor, iii. 3. 

Sens, already, iii. 5. 

Shent, scolded, sometimes ruined or destroyed [Nares] i. 2, 3, 4, ii. 2, iii. 2. 
Sirrha, applied to a woman, i. 3, iv. 8, 

a 9 sung by the characters, i. 3, 4, ii. 3, iii. 3, v., 6. 

Spill, destroy, iii. 5, iv. 3. 

Spindle, i, 3. 

Spouse, betrothed lover, ii. 1. 

Stomaked, disliked or resented, iv. 3. 

Stounde, a tumult or bustle [time, moment, occasion, exigence, Nares] iii. 5. 
Sword hilt, a cross, oath taken by, iv. 3. z 


Thumb, each finger is a thumh, clumsy, i. 3, 
Titivile (Tom), a name for the devil, i. 1. 
Tom boy, epithet applied to a girl, 1i. 4. 
Trey ace, iii. 3. 


Uneth, with difficulty, scarcely, [Nares] iii. 5. 
Wealth, welfare, iv. 1. 
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Whirle, whorle, i. 3. ; 

White sonne, an expression of endearment, [to this day white-headed boy is an 
expression of fondness in Ireland though the locks of the individual to 
whom it is applied may be black as the raven’s plume, W. D. Cooper] i. 1. 

Whurre, scolding, 1. 3. é 


4, GLOSSARIES APPENDED TO Books (continued from p. 78) 
1.—Worps, PHRASES, AND CUSTOMS. 


WitutaMs (Rev. J.), A Glossary of terms used for articles of British dress and 
armour. Archeologig, Cambrensis, vol. iv., pp. 9-12, 94-100, 160-167, 
291-294; second series, vol. i., pp. 111-180 [afterwards published separ- 
ately, 8vo., 1851, pp. vii. ~ ‘“‘The Glossary classifies alphabetically 
the several names which our British forefathers applied to the different 
portions of their garments and military weapons, supplies the reader with 
their English synonyms, and in the case of the majority cites corro- 
borative passages from documents in which the original terms occur.” 
Pref., p. iv. 

WILBRAHAM fRoger), An attempt at a Glossary of some words used in Cheshire. 
Archeologia, vol. xix., pp. 13-42. 

————Parochial Account of Llanidloes : chapter xi. Local words and phrases. 
Powys Land Club, vol. x., pp. 277-311. 


2.—LEGAL AND Recorp Terms. 


Sims (Richard), a manual for the Genealogist, Topographer, Antiquary, and 
Legal Professor. London, 1888, 4to. ‘‘A brief glossary of dates and 
terms most commonly met with in ancient records,” pp. 498-503. ‘A 
glossary of Latin words, phrases, terms, &c., which occur in the’ public 
records and other ancient MSS. not included in any modern dictionary 
compiled from various sources,” pp. 527-542. 


Having noticed the very useful beginning of a list of books containing a 
‘*Glossary,” might I suggest the advisability of adding the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean, &c., ks containing the same. I ought to be able to give more, 
but can only send you at present these three : 

St. Batman wppon Bartholome [Glanvyle],. 1582, fol. ‘‘ A necessarie cata- 
a of the most hardest olde English words, &.” Sig. qq. 6, the leaf before 
the Text. : 

Jos. Sylvester's translation of Du Bartas, 1611. ‘‘A briefe Index of the 
hardest words,” p. 653 (before the History of Judith). Also “A Table of the 
Signification, &.,” following the same history, p. 757. [The same are in the 
edd. of 1621, 1641, and probably in all.] 

d. Peacock, Bishop of Chichester, Treatise proving Scripture to be the 
Rule of Faith writ by [the same] before the Reformation. About the year 
M.C.D.L. Printed in 4to, 1688. At the end is ‘‘ An Alphabetical Table of 
the more obsolete English words, &c.” 
Br. NicHoLson. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


ORGANIZATION OF LocAL ARCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH. 


To tHE Eprror oF THE ARCHAZOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Sir,—Last summer, in conversation with one or two friends who were, 
like myself, much interested in provincial archeology, and much vexed at 
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the desultory unsystematic and overlapping character of much that is 
attempted both in investigation and publication by our county societies, 
I proposed that the Society of Antiquaries should be invited to call us to- 
gether in conference. The idea was favourably received. From several 
county archeologists, of far greater repute and experience than myself, to 
whom I ventured to make a like proposition in writing, an equally sym- 
pathetic response was obtained. It was proposed to address a respectful 
joint request to the President and Council of the parent Society, that it 
would please them to summon such a gathering. For reasons that need 
not here be specified it was decided to defer prosecuting this plan till the 
current year. 

It was, therefore, with peculiar pleasure that I read in the first issue 
of the Archeological Review, a like idea elaborated and excellently expressed 
in the opening “ Editorial Note.” We all want more direction and system 
in our archeological researches. I cannot conceive that aught but good 
could accrue from a general conference under the auspices and authority 
of the Society of Antiquaries. I should not propose, in any joint petition, 
to dictate to the Society in any way the details of such a conference, or 
how representatives of the different societies, or individuals unconnected 
with any special organisation, should be invited, but if the idea com- 
mended itself to the President and Council, I am sure they are to be fully 
trusted to carry it to a wise conclusion, 

Your own way of arguing the necessity for the joint and systematic action 
of antiquaries leaves hardly anything more to be said, but I may point out 
how in the department of ecclesiology, in which I am primarily interested, 
such united and methodical action on matters like bells, and church plate, 
if adopted but a few years ago, would have saved us from some poorly done 
work and improved materially all that has been accomplished. Specialists, 
too, like Professor Browne and Mr, Romilly Allen in early scnlptured stones, 
or Baron de Cosson and Mr. Hartshorne in effigies, would find their work 
rendered so much easier of satisfactory accomplishment, by the compila- 
tion of careful catalogues throughout our English shires, 

Fired many years ago by the first edition of Canon Isaac Taylor’s in- 
imitable “ Words and Places,” I endeavoured to collect all the field names 
of my own comparatively small county of Derby, but was fairly baffled and 
beaten by expense and difficulties after a little more than half the work 
was accomplished. I then, however, learnt enough to tell me that if this 
branch of local etymology was thoroughly and consistently followed out 
throughout England—each county society collecting its own and having 
them entered on the large ordnance survey maps, with duplicates of the 
whole deposited in the Society of Antiquaries—that a wonderful flood of 
light would be cast for intelligent eyes on the early colonisation of our land, 
on its development, progressive trade and successive resources, as well as on 
general folklore, and many kindred subjects, such as could never be gleaned 
by the closest study of the mere names of towns or hamlets. 

For these reasons, and for many yet moré important, so well. marshal- 
led by yourself in the March issue of the Archaological Review, it is earn- 
estly to be hoped that common action in the cause of historic, as well as 
of pre-historic archaeology will soon be taken, and, as the best preliminary to 
such a course, allow me to strongly urge a general call upon the Society 
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of Antiquaries in the direction indicated. I think such a request should 
be made before the close of the summer session (June), so that a conference 
might be summoned, if deemed advisable, in the ensuing autumn or winter. 
As I have already some names, perhaps you will allow me to say that I 
shall be glad to receive others, and I hope that you, Sir, will do the same ; 
or I shall be equally pleased to send my name, with those I have obtained, 
to any one else or to any committee that may be formed for a like object. 


J. Cnartes Cox. LL.D., F.S.A. 


Barton-le-Street Rectory, Malton. 


[We shall be pleased to receive the names of those who wish to support 
Dr. Cox’s admirable proposal, and we feel quite sure that the Society of 
Antiquaries will support the movement.—Eb. } 


EpiToriAL NOTE. 


We are arranging for a system of inter-communication between 
ourselves and the Archeological Societies of Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Deumark, India, America, &c., with a view of keeping up a 
complete record of Archeological work. Secretaries of societies are in- 
vited to communicate with us. 

Many correspondents have questioned the propriety of indexing the 
contributions to Archeological Societies under the authors’ names. The 
plan of indexing under subjects was tried and given up, and the present 
plan was recommended to the compiler by Mr, A. W. Franks and Mr. H. 
B. Wheatley. When the full index of subjects is given upon the comple- 
tion of the work, we think all will agree that the present is the best and 
only plan. All we ask of them is to suspend their judgment until then. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications should be directed to “ The Editor, Archeological Review,” 270 Strand 
W.C. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected MSS. unless a stamped directed envelope is 
sent for that purpose, 


J. H. Round—letter on the Rapes of Sussex unavoidably postponed. 
H. H. Howorth—letter on the Rapes of Sussex, next month. 





